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Reveals 9.3% Gains 
In 1953 Premiums 


President Mead Says Nine Months’ 
Premiums Were $55,917,481, 
an Increase of $4,742,061 


EARNED PREMIUMS HIGHER 


Incurred Losses and Expenses Also 
Rise; Consolidated Capital and 
Surplus $32,467,237 


Operating results of the first nine 
months of 1953 for the Glens Falls 
Group, as reported at the quarterly 
meeting of directors November 20, show 
a gain of 9.3% in net premiums written, 
an increase of 11.5% in income from 
investments, not including capital gains, 
while the net income after Federal in- 
come taxes amounted to $2.72 per share 
as compared to $2.42 for the same period 
of a year ago. 

The report submitted to directors by 
G. D. Mead, president of all the com- 
panies, showed that premiums written by 
the Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens 
Falls Indemnity and Commerce for the 
first nine months of 1953 totaled $55,917,- 
481, an increase of $4,742,061 over the 
same period of last year. 


Earned Premiums, Incurred Losses 


Earned premiums for the group 
amounted to $52,173,294 compared with 
$46,331,156 for the first nine months of 
1952. Incurred losses increased to $25,- 
465,844 from $22,962,451, and total ex- 
penses were $22,007,932 compared with 
$20,509,214 for the same period of last 
year. Income from investments for the 
first half of the year amounted to 
$1,939,593, not including capital gains. 

Consolidated capital, surplus and_vol- 
untary reserve, including Glens Falls 
Corp., amounted to $32,476,237, compared 
with $34,017,624 as of December 31, 1952. 
The increase in unearned premium re- 
serve was $3,744,187 for the first nine 
months period. 

Non-resident directors who attended 
the meeting were: G. Perry Crawford, 
Lake George, N. Y.; R. Harold Griffith, 
San ewe Sidney M. Henry, Hague, 
mm Y. J. Hettinger, Jr., New York 
City; icarie J. Machold, Syracuse, N. ¥:: 
John M. Meyer, Jr., New York City; 
Karl E. Prickett, Greensboro, Ni Coed. 
Coolidge Sherman, Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘and 
Donald B. Smith, Boston, Mass. 

The board approved payment of the 
usual quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the capital stock of the Glens 
Falls, payable January 2, to stockholders 
of record December 11. 
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the sad story of the 


"Everett H. Lane 


CAREFUL family _ Blected President 


Look out, Pa! There’s 
safety under foot, but 
danger overhead. No 
telling what will cause 
an accident these days. 
Even the most careful 
families need L & L 
Personal Accident in- 
surance. 


y) tHe London & Lancashire 
wooo GROUP 


( — e THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK . STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 
the great stabilizer 


The gyroscope 
gives balance to motion. 
Tradition, product and management 
give balance to a 
life insurance company. 
Fidelity is 


a well-balanced company. 


7 5th 
Nniversa 7’ - 


1878 1953 The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA *« PENNSYLVANIA 








Boston Mutual Life 


Has Been Executive Vice President; 
Graduate of Harvard University 
and Harvard Law School 


SUCCEEDS LATE J. R. BENTON 


Member Massachusetts and Federal 
Bar Associations; Life Office Man- 
agement Association Director 


Everett H. Lane, who has been execu- 
tive vice president of the Boston Mutual 
Life since April, 1948, has been elected 
president of the company by the board 
of directors, succeeding the late Jay R. 
Benton. Mr. Lane is the fourth execu- 
tive to hold this office in the 62-year 
history of the Boston Mutual 

Harvard Law Graduate 


\fter attending Boston Latin School 
Mr. Lane was graduated from Harvard 
College in the class of 1924 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1927. 

While at college he was captain of 
Harvard’s fencing team which won the 
intercollegiate championship for 1923-24. 
For many years he was a member of 
Boston Athletic Association’s fencing 
team. During that period the team won 
both the national foils team champion- 
ship and the national dueling swords 
team championship. 

Practiced Law for 10 Years 


From 1927 until 1937 Mr. Lane 
ticed law with his twin brother 1 
firm of Lane & Lane. His father, until 
his death, had for 26 years been asso- 
ciate counsel of the Boston Mutua! Life. 
In 1936, when Mr. Benton was vice presi 
dent, Everett Lane first took a special 
assignment from him, and when the 
latter became president in 1937 he be- 
came assistant to the president. 


Made a Director in 1945 


In 1940 Mr. Lane was elected assistant 
secretary and treasurer and in 1945 be- 
came a board member. In August, 1945, 
he was elected secretary and treasurer 
and three later was advanced to execu 
tive vice president. 

Mr. Lane is a director of Life Office 
Management Association and a member 
of its industrial insurance office methods 
committee. He is a member of the Mass- 
achusetts and Federal bars, Harvard Var 
sity Club, Harvard Club of Boston, and 
the Newcomen Society. He has a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Richard T. Marlette of Buffalo, 
nm Bi. a 
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One of the Greatest 
Investments in History 


The Louisiana Purchase, made by the United 
States in December 1803, a scant 16 years after the 
framing of the Constitution in Independence Hall, 
has proved one of the wisest and most profitable 
investments in history. Covering 13 states from 
Canada to the Gulf, this territory was bought from 
France for 23 million dollars. In a single year, 
the value of farm crops alone from this territory 
totals more than 200 times the entire purchase 
price. In one stroke, a young nation had bought 
future power, prestige and national security. 
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Your Greatest Investment... 


an Independence Plan 
for Your Child This Christmas 















































Just as the Louisiana Purchase insured the economic welfare 3 
of a young country for years to come, so a Penn Mutual 
Independence Plan for your child could be one of your 
greatest investments for his future welfare. 
A surprisingly small initial cost on your part will start him 
on the road to financial independence. For as little as $10 
4 : a month, you can establish a $10,000 estate for him through 
; ®& an insurance program that can be useful in many ways 
4 throughout his lifetime. 
Callin your Penn Mutual Underwriter today and let him ex- 
plain how an Independence Plan for your child can become 
his greatest asset next to his American heritage—a practi- 
cal Christmas gift that grows in value through the years. 
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H. BRUCE PALMER— 





Mutual Benefit Life President Was Successful General Agent and Former 
MDRT Member When Called to Home Office in 1946; Advancing Rapidly 
He Became President at Beginning of 1953; Former President of National 


Junior Chamber of Commerce; His Wide Range of Good Citizenry 


When the Mutual Benefit Life, one of 
the oldest and most highly regarded in- 
surance companies in the United States, 
and ranking 11th in size of assets, elected 
H. Bruce Palmer as its president in 
January of this year he was 44 years old. 

Mr. Palmer had not long been a mem- 
ber of the home office organization when 


that election took place, having been 
Srenig oo to Newark in 1946 from 
Flint, Mich., where he had been an un- 
usually successful general agent of the 
company. But he possessed great per- 
sonality and ability which had been 
factors in winning high honors in mili- 
tary school, university and Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce circles. As a salesman 
of life insurance he had become a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
When he came to the home office he 
quickly and favorably impressed the 
members of the board and the home 
office high executives echelon with his 
executive qualities. 


Seventh Mutual Benefit Life President 


Thus, Mr. Palmer became the seventh 
president in a company of many fine 
traditions. The Mutual Benefit has been 
a leader in the scientific side of the 
business. One evidence of this was the 
influence exercised by its officers in the 
formation and early progress of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America which later, 
through its merger with American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, became the current 
Society of Actuaries. 

The presidents of the company since its 
organization in 1845 were Robert L. Pat- 
terson, the founder; Lewis C. Grover, 
Amzi Dodd, Frederick Frelinghuysen, 
John R. Hardin and John S. Thompson. 
For many years its chief vice president, 
E. E. Rhodes, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in life insurance. He 
was especially noted for his activities 
in the actuarial side and was a member 
of important committees of the old As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
in which affiliation he frequently visited 
Washington in connection with tax mat- 
ters. 

The Mutual Benefit Life at the end of 
this year probably will have slightly un- 
der $1,500,000,000 of assets and it is be- 
lieved that its insurance in force at the 


end of this year will be $3,500,000,000. 
How He Came to Home Office 


The manner in which Mr. Palmer was 
brought into the home office for perma- 
nent assignment after his experiences in 
the South Michigan field is unique. It 
was shortly after W. Paul Stillman, 
president of the National State Bank of 
Newark and an outstanding bank execu- 
tive, was made chairman of Mutual 
Benefit Life. An early decision of Chair- 
man Stillman was for a reorganization 
of the company’s agency division. Mr. 
Stillman felt that the man he wanted 
might most appropriately be selected 
from the ranks of the general agents. 
The type he was seeking was a general 
agent with outstanding qualities of lead- 
ership, a progressive, far-seeing man 


who knew how to use those qualifica- 
tions, an attractive personality with 
plenty of forceful energy and _ intelli- 
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gence, a keen judge of people, and a 
man not over the middle age limit. 

At that period of his chairmanship Mr. 
Stillman personally knew well only a 
few of the company’s general agents and 
field leaders, having had only casual 
meetings with them at conventions. He 
had become personally acquainted with 
such noted veterans as Clay Hamlin of 
Buffalo, formerly one of the best speak- 
ers and idea men in the business; 
“Jim” Drewry of Cincinnati whose book 
on insurance salesmanship is the best 
description which has yet been written 
by a general agent of the paramount 
needs of life insurance and how to meet 
them; Paul W. Cook of Chicago, former 
chairman of Million Dollar Round Table; 
Raleigh Stotz of Grand Rapids, one of 
the most successful general agents in 
the United States; the Murrell brothers 
of California, and the Newark and 
Greater New York general agents. But 
there were numerous others he had met 
at conventions and had read about in 
“The Pelican,” the company’s agency 
publication. 


Series of Dinners at University 


Club Here 


The procedure which Mr. Stillman 
took as the best way to meet personally 
the general agency force of the Mutual 
Benefit Life was by means of a series of 
dinners which he gave at the University 
Club, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York City. It was at such 
a dinner that the chairman met Bruce 
Palmer and got to know him well 
through an all-evening size-up. 

“Those dinners continued over quite 
a stretch as they were held two or three 
times a week,” an officer of the company 
told the writer. “The chairman would 
leave Newark about 5 o’clock, be driven 
over to New York, and after dinner was 
served would start mixing. Before the 
evening was over he would have a pretty 
good line on all the guests. He greatly 
enjoyed these dinners which gave him 
the opportunity for personality contacts. 
The chairman is an unusually good judge 
of human nature who began assaying 
persons closely when he was a_bank 
examiner working for the New Jersey 
Department of Banking and Insurance. 

“The night when Bruce Palmer at- 

tended one of these dinners he sat next 
to the chairman and some think that the 
deep impression he made on the chair- 
man was principally the result of that 
evening’s contact. Not correct. Mr. Still- 
man had become acquainted with various 
facets of Palmer’s personality, and, of 
course, was familiar with his record be- 
fore the two met at the University Club. 
The seating arrangement was entirely 
intentional. In his size-up of individuals 
Mr. Stillman watches for personality 
negatives as well as positives. He agreed 
with the estimate of Palmer of the other 
officers, but one thing about the Flint 
general agent which he particularly liked 
was his optimism. Before the evening 
was over he decided to ask Palmer to 
come into the home office and be execu- 
tive assistant to the chairman.” 


Advanced Quickly 


It was not an easy decision for Palmer 
to make as moving from the general 


Fabian Bachrach 
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agency to the home office meant for him 
quite a cut in income. Despite that he 
decided to make the move. Soon after 
arriving in Newark he was assigned to 
the agency department. A short time 
thereafter he was made superintendent 
of agencies and in the following year, 
1947, was elected a vice president. He 
went on the board in 1948 and in 1950 
was named administrative vice president, 
being advanced to executive vice presi- 
dent a year later. On January 19, 1953, 
he was elected to succeed John S. 
Thompson as president, Thompson be- 
coming vice chairman of the board. Long 
a noted figure in life insurance Mr. 
Thompson is a past president of the old 
Actuarial Society of America. 


Father was a Bank President 


3ruce Palmer was born and grew up 
in Imlay City, Mich. a town of 1,400 
persons in southeastern Michigan which 
was founded by his grandfather, Charles 
Palmer, who had come to that part of 
the state around 1865 as chief engineer 
and a surveyor for the old Port Huron 
and Lake Michigan Railroad, now part 
of the Grand Trunk railroad system. As 
the railroad reached this section a vil- 
lage (Imlay City) was born. Charles 
Palmer, a keen young business man, 
sensing future growth, purchased 240 
acres of land which he subdivided. He 
established a bank, private at first and 
then a state bank. His son Harry, 
Bruce’s father, was president until the 
bank holiday in the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt administration. Part of the 240-acre 
parcel was level, swampy land, of little 
value at first. However, Harry Palmer, 
an alert business man, had faith in this 
land. For some years it has been a 
large vegetable production area. He in- 
duced a Holland family to work some of 
this property which at the present time 
is nearly all owned by Hollanders who 
are among Imlay City’s most prosperous 
citizens. 








Speaking of Bruce as he knew him in 
Imlay City, A. Delos Conley, long a 
friend of the family and a veteran Imlay 
City insurance and real estate agent, said 
to the writer: 

“An unspoiled, serious-minded boy of 
well-to-do parents and with a lively 
sense of humor, Bruce took pleasure in 
all of the jobs he performed as a youth. 
When his mother asked me one day as 
to what career Bruce should follow, I 
told her that I thought he would be a 
natural as a life insurance agent.” 


Did Manual Work on Farms 

3ut Bruce himself felt that his logical 
career should be in banking. He thought 
“i would like to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. The latter had built up con- 
siderable prestige as a banker, had made 
a small fortune in bank stocks, negoti- 
ated numerous mortgage transactions 
and at one time had accumulated 15 
farms. 

During his school and later during 
his college vacations Bruce had some- 
times worked on his father’s farms, and 
it was strictly manual labor, including 
milking of cows. One reason for these 
farm chores, he later told friends, was 
that he wanted to accumulate adequate 
funds for the county fair which was 
held in Imlay City and to which it is 
“every boy’s ambition to take his best 
girl with an adequate sum of money in 
his pocket.” A dollar went pretty far 
then. He also earned money delivering 
papers and doing other miscellaneous 
chores. “I did about everything a young 
boy could do which was useful, and a 
few things which were not,” he once 
said. 

Lessons Taught by 1929 Economic 

Crash 


When the financial debacle of 1929 
made its appearance Bruce’s father lost 
his material possessions. In recalling 
memories of boyhood days the Mutual 
3enefit Life’s president says that some 
of them made an indelible impression. 
One had to do with character building. 
His father’s sense of both civic and per- 
sonal responsibilities considerably influ- 
enced his life. And the difficulties 
throughout the country in which the 
banks found themselves during the great 
depression following crash of the stock 
market brought him a realization at an 
early date of the havoc that a bad turn 
in the nation’s economy can play with 
the personal lives and the business of 
people. He recalls his father’s stocks go- 
ing up 20 to 30 points a day and then 
dropping at the rate of 40 to 50 points 
each day. 

Culver Military Academy and University 
of Michigan 

After leaving local schools Bruce Pal- 
mer entered Culver Military Academy, 
located on the shores of Lake Maxin- 
kuckee in northern Indiana adjacent to 
an Indian town now known as Culver, 
Ind. Philosophy of Culver Military 
Academy is that the American ideal is 
based on the assumption that each citi- 
zen possesses sufficient intelligence and 
character to run his own government. 
Loyalty to American ideals is stressed 
as best defense against alien ideologies. 
As a Culver cadet young Palmer served 
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as a member of the color guard, the 
highest honor for a two-year man, and 
was graduated cum laude. 

From Culver Bruce went to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where his principal 
majors were in subjects which he felt 
would be most helpful in a_ banking 
career. While he had done extremely 
well scholastically at Culver he felt he 
had a weakness which must be overcome. 
It was not being at ease with people. 
Aiter entering the university he deter- 
mined to correct this by taking an active 
part in many Soon 
that uneasiness was no longer felt. In 
his first college year he was elected 
Phi Eta Sigma, a freshman 


campus activities. 


president of 
scholastic society in which the academic 
rating was equivalent to Phi Beta Kappa. 
That restored some of his confidence. 
He became a member of the Student 
Council and its secretary. Later, he was 
elected president of the senior class, 
president of his social fraternity and also 
became business manager of the college’s 
humor publication which brought him a 
yearly income of $600. He needed that 
$600 and used it to finance the purchase 
of his fiance’s engagement ring. She 
was his college sweetheart. 


Makes Favorable Impression on 


Donald Clark 


Shortly before his graduation from 
University of Michigan in 1931 one of 
his father’s closest friends sold him a 
$5,000 policy in the Mutual Benefit Life 
and introduced him to Donald Clark, 
then general agent of the company in 
Detroit and now retired and living in 
the South. Mr. Clark said to the writer 

“During my more than 40 years work- 
ing for the Mutual Benefit Life in 
+ Sie the great majority of all my 
recruiting of new agents was nearly al- 
ways instituted by our active and most 
successful agents. I was so much im- 
pressed at that first meeting with Bruce 
Palmer that I determined to make him 
a member of my organization, but was 
a little concerned as to just how this 
could be done as my invariable plan in 
contacts with young men who lacked 
insurance experience was for them to 
secure from three to five years connec- 
tion with some other business before 
undertaking to engage their services. In 
further conversation with Bruce it de- 
veloped that his maternal grandfather, 
a retired banker formerly of Flint, was 
then living in Los Angeles, Cal., and was 
urging him to join him there for a time. 
That looked like a good idea and I 
decided to keep my eye on him with the 
thought that he might eventuz lly return 
to Michigan and I could get in touch 
with him again.” 


Becomes an Agent in California 


A week after he was graduated from 
the University of Michigan Bruce and 
his college sweetheart were married and 
they took the trip to the Coast in a wed- 
ding present—a fsa: Chrysler road- 
ster. Arriving in California a friend of 
the family offered him a job in a Los 
Angeles bank at $75 a month. He 
thought, however, that there was some- 
thing more promising as his grandfather 
knew of a job with a building and loan 
association. But the job did not ma- 
terialize as the B. and L. Association got 
into financial difficulties when its presi- 
dent embezzeled some millions of dollars. 
Again deciding to pass up the $75-a- 
month bank job he spent a futile four 
months searching for the position he 
wanted and then turned his attention 
to life insurance as he recalled the letter 
of introduction which Donald Clark had 
given him. He presented this letter to 
the Mutual Benefit’s general agent at 
Los Angeles and went to work as a 
life insurance agent. 

Selling a policy the first day out, he 
felt pepped up. Then came disillusion- 
ment. Some months went by before he 
concluded another sale. -Although the 


going was tough for a new man in a 
new territory, 


and also with a bride to 





How Mutual Benefit 
Was Founded 


The Mutual Benefit Life was 
founded by Robert L. Patterson, a 
New York merchant who had been 
doing business largely with British 
ship owners and manufacturers. Dur- 
ing a visit to England he became 
interested in life insurance and 
studied the methods of British insur- 
ance companies. 

Mr. Patterson’s original idea was 
to form a company with home office 
in New York City, but he was unable 
to obtain a license as the man in 
charge of issuing these documents 
took the position that New York City 
|already had a life insurance company 
land he thought that was enough to 
lcover the life insurance demands of 
the community. So Patterson decided 
to domicile the company in Newark. 
It started early in 1845. Many of the 
initial meetings were held in the back- 
room of a grocery store at Broad and 
Market Streets, Newark. 

Principal control of the company 
was in the ownership of Benjamin C 
Miller who was elected secretary of 
the company. In the spring of 1845 
the first agency was appointed at 11 
Wall Street, this city. Before the 
end of the year the company branched 
out nationally, establishing offices in 
New England, New Jersey, New York 
State, and as far West as Ohio and 
South as New Orleans. 

The company’s seal, The Pelican, 
was taken from the crest of the Pat- 
terson family. The symbol of the 
Pelican is self sacrifice and devotion, 
and the bird is shown plucking at its 
own breast and feeding its baby Peli- 
cans with its own blood. The com- 
pany uses this slogan, accompanying 
the Pelican cut: “I live and die for 
those I love.” 











support, he persevered. But it was nec- 
essary to sell the Chrysler car to pay 
for some household effects a for the 
expenses which followed the birth of his 
first child. The banks closed, life in- 
surance sales declined, people in droves 
were surrendering insurance; finding 
prospects was a problem. To make mat- 
ters worse, the gas company threatened 
to turn off its utility and the Palmers 
resorted to a personal finance company 
to keep their heads above water. 


Becomes a Detroit Agent; Then Flint 
General Agent 


After three years in Los Angeles, Pal- 
mer decided he had better return to 
Michigan and pay another call on Don- 
ald Clark. The only physical asset he 
had accumulated was the second-hand 
car which he got in addition to a cash 
payment as a result of the sale of his 
Chrysler. 

In becoming a member of Mr. Clark’s 
agency and at that time setting his sights 
toward sales management, Mr. Palmer 
feels that he made one of his life’s most 
important decisions. In those days, little 
help was given life insurance salesmen 
compared wtih the training procedures 
most good companies have today. It is 
natural to wish to lean on others for 
guidance, in training and general help, 
but Mr. Palmer feels that a strong man 
is far better off to seek out these things 
for himself, and to build his own success 
out of his own strength and abilities. 

As a member of Mr. Clark’s organiza- 
tion, Mr. Palmer began selling again in 
territory near Detroit where he had 
background and contacts. He also un- 
dertook duties which might be described 
as those of assistant sales manager, re- 
cruiting other salesmen and helping them 
get established. In 1941 he was appointed 
general agent (sales manager) for the 
company for territory north of Detroit 
with headquarters in Flint, Mich. There 
he took over a small group of salesmen, 
who were selling about $700,000 of insur- 
ance a year and in five years had built 
an organization doing $3,500,000 of busi- 
ness a year. 





Mr. Palmer also continued his per- 
sonal selling and won membership in the 
Million Dollar Round Table. A_ large 
part of his own sales was in connection 
with pension plans for industrial em- 
ployes. Mr. Palmer believes that a sales 
manager must constantly demonstrate to 
his salesmen that he can do their job, 
show them that the theory he teaches 
works in practice. He also says that 
his basic philosophy is that the success 
of a sales manager is to be meaured by 
the success of his salesmen. 


Comments on MDRT 


Asked by the writer to recall his im- 
pressions upon becoming a million dol- 
lar writer and how he sizes up the in- 
fluence of the MDRT on the business 
Mr. Palmer said it would be easy to offer 
a glib comment and say that an agent 
was close to the ultimate in reaching 
this highly prized production goal, but 
there were other factors to consider. 

“True, first emotional reactions of a 
new MDRT member are decidedly pleas- 
ant and give a tremendous stimulus to 
an agent as well as a great boost to his 
self-confidence,” he observed. “He has 
added to his personal prestige; his stand- 
ing in his community is enhanced be- 
cause the business community recognizes 
the significance of this MDRT member- 
ship. He now feels more certain than 
ever that he is in the professional status. 
The family also is pleased. Moreover, he 
gains a lot by such close relationships 
with the other life insurance leaders met 
at Table gatherings. His sense of re- 
sponsibility is accented. 

Situation Should Not Be Over-Simplified 

“But. over-simplification of the situa- 
tion should be avoided. Naturally, the 
feat falls into a super-classification effort 
in the case of an agent operating in a 
more or less rural community where not 
much large business insurance prospect- 
ing is available. 

“On the other hand, in a large indus- 
trial city with its huge office buildings 
and great industrial plants the MDRT 
qualification can sometimes be reached 
through writing of a few policies. With 
the growing complexity of business prob- 
lems, the multitudinous legal and taxa- 
tion angles (difficult for the average man 
to comprehend) an agent must be skillful 
and experienced enough to handle such 
cases, many of which necessitate seeing 
more than a few persons. All of this 
takes time and may account for some 
MDRT members writing a limited num- 
bor of cases. The best type of MDRT 
agent will write all the cases he can, 
irrespective of their size, and even ju- 
venile policies. 

“And it must also be recognized that 
there are many agents doing a particu- 
larly fine job who fall far short of a mil- 
lion dollars of production. In that rank 
may be some whose personal production 
does not exceed $150,000 or $200,000 a 
year, but any agent is doing a fine job 
if he does not rest on his laurels, neg- 
lects no opportunity to write members 
of the family. The agent who closes 100 
cases a year isa good example of a man 

valuable to the insurance business be- 
cause he is constantly on the job. 

“And I cannot enter into any discus- 
sion of successful agents and their goals 
without paying a tribute to those who 
have received or are studying for the 
CLU degree. The best of them will make 
good use of their academic attainments 
in constantly firing all barrels of their 
production guns, always trying to hit the 
target of needs. The $5,000 policy which 
such an agent writes on a young man 
may eventually prove to be the most 
important transaction the insured nego- 
tiates in his lifetime.” 


Becomes National Junior Chamber of 
Commerce President 

One of the chief civic interests which 
has engrossed Mr. Palmer is the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
which he was president in the 1943-44 
term. He first became interested in Jun- 
ior Chamber work in 1937 when he as- 
sisted in the formation of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and became the first board chair- 
man and the following year Ann Arbor 














Jaycee president. He successively ad- 
vanced through all the offices of that or- 
ganization, becoming president of the 
Michigan State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, vice president of the National 
Junior Chamber, then treasurer and fi- 
nally national president. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce is 
not affiliated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. It is the 
world’s largest young men’s civic or- 
ganization. 

Reaching the presidency of the national 
Jaycees is no easy achievement as the 
membership in the Junior Chambers in- 
clude so many up and coming young 
business men representing the best type 
of citizenry. Most of the men who have 
been the chief officer have later reached 
some eminence in the business world. 

Each year the national Jaycee presents 
to a panel of outstanding American citi- 
zens names of young men who have con- 
tributed something to the welfare of the 
country. From these candidates selec- 
tions are made of the “Nation’s ten out- 
standing young men.” Mr. Palmer in 
1944 was designated as one of the ten 
for that year. 

Mr. Palmer is on numerous civic 
boards, including Junior Achievement, 
Newark Boys Club, Boy Scouts, W elfare 
Federation of both Newark and Madi- 
son, Madison Public Library and the 
Committee for Young Men in Govern- 
ment. In 1951 he was elected to the 
board of directors of the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, one of the 
most highly regarded state chambers in 
the country, and in 1952 he was elected 
president of that organization and was 
reelected this year. In national affairs 
he was elected to a directorship at large 
of Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and has served on a number of 
committees of that organization since 
that time, including the Committee for 
International Political and Social Prob- 
lems, the Committee on Education on 
which he is now serving, also being on 
the insurance committee of the latter 
two. 

Other Civic Activities 


In Newark he became chairman of the 
Welfare Drive and selected 14 of the top 
citizens of the city to serve on an ad- 
visory committee which backed him up 
in the suggestion that all major drives, 
including the heart campaign, be con- 
centrated in one major community ef- 
fort. The first combined cooperative 
campaign received more monetary sup- 
port than all the campaigns had been 
able to accomplish through individual 
efforts, and in its second year, 1952, the 
United Appeals Campaign, its succes- 
sor, for the second time in the history 
of the community reached its goal. Asa 
result of this he was asked to serve as 
chairman of a committee to study and 
make recommendations for improvement 
in the coordination of drives by the 
Community Chest and United Defense 
agencies. He is also a director of the 
United Defense Fund and recently was 
elected chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. He is a director at large of the 
National Sales Executives and is a mem- 
ber of the national council of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. Mr. Palmer’s 
clubs are University of New York City, 
the Essex and the Down Town of New- 


ark. 
His Family 
The Palmer family lives in Madison, 
N. J. Mrs. Palmer was Dorothy Beck 
of Battle Creek, Mich. Their two chil- 
dren are Barbara, a senior at University 


of Michigan, and Betsy, a junior at Kent 
Place, Summit, N. J 


School for Cashiers 
Twelve new cashiers and_ assistant 
cashiers from 12 agency offices of the 
Equitable Life of lowa attended a five- 
day school during the week of November 
16 at the home office of the company in 
Des Moines. The school was under the 
general supervision of H. A. Winter, 
agency auditor, and comprised a general 
review of agency and home office opera- 

tions affecting Equitable cashiers. 
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Advertising Director for 
General American Life 





A. WILLIAM EVANS 


General American Life has announced 
the appointment of A. William Evans 
as manager of the advertising and pub- 
licity department. He fills the vacancy 
created by William E. Rau’s departure 
from the company early last month. 

Except for two tours of duty with the 
Navy, Mr. been 
with the Group division since his gradu- 
ation from Missouri University in 1940. 
Beginning as a Group trainee, he was 
made manager of Group sales admin- 
istration in the early part of 1953 after 
his discharge from service as a Lt. Com- 
mander. 

While earning his B.S. degree from 


Evans has associated 


Missouri University, Mr. Evans was 
affliated with Phi Delta Theta. He 
served as president in 1951 and is 


still active in the Parent Teachers As- 
sociation of Glendale, the suburb where 
Mr. Evans lives with his wife and two 
daughters. 

Currently Mr. Evans is enrolled at St. 
Louis University, where he is attending 
the LUTC Course. 





FIVE COMPANIES JOIN LIAMA 





One Is International Life of Texas; 
Four Are Foreign Companies Who 
Become Associate Members 


The International Life Insurance Co. 
of Austin, Texas, has been elected to 
membership in the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. The board also 
approved the admission of four new 
associate member companies: Australian 
Mutual Provident Society, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; Compagnie Belge d’Assurances 
Generales sur la Vie, Bruxelles, Bel- 
gique; N. V. Verzekeringsbank Victoria, 
Amsterdam, Holland; and National Life 
Insurance Co. of the Philippines, Escolta, 
Manila, Philippines. 

The number of association members in 
the United States is now 186. There are 
32 member companies in Canada and 30 
associate members, located now in 15 
foreign countries, with the addition of 
the companies in Australia and Holland. 

The Small Companies Committee is 
now to be called the Agency Manage- 
ment Conference. The board approved 
this recommendation of the committee 
of which Frank L. Whitbeck, Jr., CLU, 
vice president and director of agencies, 
Union Life of Arkansas, is chairman. 
This is the second LIAMA committee 
to change its name this year. Earlier, 
the Agency Officers Round Table be- 
came the new name of the former large 
companies committee. Stanton G. Hale, 
vice president for sales, Mutual Life of 
New York and newly elected member 
to the LIAMA board of directors, is 
chairman of that committee. 





New England Mutual Group Meeting 


A three-days program of panels and 
informal discussions called “Cornerstone 
Conference,” was held by field and home 
office members of New England Mu- 
tual’s Group insurance department at the 
home office last week. President O. 
Kelley Anderson opened the 
expressing personal appreciation for the 


meeting 


Group record being made and quality of 
its business. 

Lead-off speaker was Vice President 
Walter Tebbetts who is in 
Group operation. He predicted 
and healthy growth for the department. 

Carl A. Whitman, director of Group 


charge of 
a rapid 


sales, planned the program. Seminars 
were held on such subjects as “Divi- 
dends and Rate Guarantees,” led by 
Group Actuary Chalmers L. Weaver; 
“Group Retirement Underwriting,” led 
by Walter Bjorn, director of Group 


insurance; “Tax Treatments of Pension 


Plans,” led by Aubrey F. Horton, super- 


intendent of “Group Pension sales; 


“Comparative Advantages of Individual 


Policy Pension Trusts, Group Perma- 
nent and Group Annuities,” by William 
R. Christmas, Group secretary; ‘“Ad- 
ministration of Group Cases,” by John 
P. Chamberlain, assistant Group secre- 
tary; and “Selling New England Mu- 
tual,” by Mr. Whitman. 

Other speakers were George L. Hunt, 
agency vice president, Sherwin C. Bad- 
ger, financial vice president, and Merle 
O. Summers, general agent in Boston. 


R.L.G. White Brokerage Mgr. 
For D. B. Fluegelman Agency 


Robert L. G. White has been appointed 
brokerage manager for the David B. 
Fluegelman Agency of New York, rep- 
resentatives for Connecticut Mutual Life. 

Mr. White has acquired wide experi- 
ence in many phases of the life insur- 
ance business with the New England 
Mutual both in the home office and the 
New York agencies, and most recently 
with the John Hancock. 

This new appointment is in line with 
Mr. Fluegelman’s plans to extend the 
facilities of his office to brokers in the 
greater New York area. The Fluegelman 
Agency is at 6 East 45th Street. 














“IT never realized so many of our alumni had gone into that 


insurance firm!’ 


Bankerslifemen Know How 
To Help Each Other 


Bankerslifemen are a very cooperative group and probably 
would work out a stunt like the one shown if there were 
that much concentration in one alumni group. Actually 
Bankerslifemen come from many schools. 


There is one part of their schooling that they do have 
in common ... the training they receive in their agencies 


and in Home Office schools. 


Bankerslifemen are trained 


alike ... in a pattern of proved success. 


Because they do have this type of training, Bankers- 
lifemen are the kind of life underwriters you like to know 
as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 





Boston Mutual President 





Waid Studio 


New president of Boston Mutual Life is 

Everett H. Lane. Announcement of his 

appointment appears on page 1 of 
this issue. 


Douglas Dinner Chairman 

Lewis W. Douglas, chairman, Mutual 
Life of New York, and former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, was toastmaster 
at the dinner Monday night in Waldorf- 
Astoria of the English-speaking Union 
of the United States. Chief speaker was 
Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary 
for External Affairs. 


Soviet Buys Lincoln House 
The Russian Government has pur- 
chased the six-story house of Leroy A. 
Lincoln, chairman, Metropolitan Life, at 
49 East 68th Street, New York City, and 
it will be the residence of Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky, Soviet’s permanent delegate 
to the United Nations. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln have moved to a cooperative 
apartment at 770 Park Avenue. 


National Life of Vt. Makes 
J. B. Heidel Albany, Gen. Agt. 


National Life of Vermont has ap- 
pointed John B. Heidel, CLU, supervisor 
of agencies on the home office staff, to 
succeed R. Roy Casey as general agent 
in Albany, N. Y., effective December 1. 
Mr. Casey, at his own request, will re- 
turn to personal production in the 
agency. He has headed the agency since 
1944. 

Mr. Heidel becam® an agent of Na- 
tional Life at Cedar Rapids, Ia., in 1935, 
immediately after his graduation from 








the University of Iowa where he re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in Business Ad- 
ministration. A member of the com- 


pany’s Leaders Club for 12 consecutive 
years he was transferred to the home 
office in 1951 under a new program to 
train talented field men to take over 
general agency openings 

While in Cedar Rapids Mr. Heidel was 
prominent in its civic, fraternal and so- 
cial life. He was president of his lunch- 
eon club, the life underwriters’ associa- 
tion, and the Jane Boyd Community 
House (social and service center for un- 
derpriviliged). 


Thomas F. Meagher Dies 


Thomas F. Meagher, 62, assistant secre- 
tary, New England Mutual, died with- 
out warning November 19 at the 
of 62 

In charge of coordination of home 
office departments since he joined the 
company in 1935, Mr. Meagher intro 
duced several innovations which have 
become standard in office equipment and 
procedures. 


age 
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LIAA Investment Outlook Panel 


A discussion-question period on cur- 
rent problems in the life insurance busi- 
ness, which will cover an entire session, 
and a panel discussion of the investment 
outlook by eight leading life insurance 
financial officers will be features of the 
47th annual meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. The meet- 
ing will begin at 1:30 p.m. on Tuesday, 
December 8, at the Waldorf-Astoria and 
will continue the following day. 
Sikorsky, nationally 
leader in the aviation field, will be a 
cuest speaker from outside the life in- 
surance business. There will be 
reports of interest to life company exec- 
cover subjects 


Igor I. known 


also 


utives. These will such 
as investment experience during the year, 
life insurance in force, new business, and 
disbursements to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. 
Opening Session 
The opening session on Tuesday after- 
noon will be devoted to the discussion- 
question period. It will be conducted by 
Association President Morton Boyd, 
Manager Bruce E. Shepherd and Gen- 
eral Counsel Eugene M. Thore. 
Following the opening session, there 
will be a business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation’s board of directors. 
Wednesday Program 
The panel discussion of the investment 
outlook will open the sessions on Wed- 
panel members will give 


nesday. The 


their views on two general aspects of 
the subject—the outlook in the mortgage 
lending field and the outlook for invest- 
ment in corporate bonds. James J. 
O’Leary, the Association’s 
investment research, will serve as mod- 
erator. The panel participants will be: 
Ehney A. Camp, Jr., vice president and 
treasurer, Liberty National Life; George 
T. Conklin, Jr., financial vice president, 
Guardian Life; John G. Jewitt, vice pres- 
ident, The Prudential; L. Douglas Mere- 
dith, executive vice president and chair- 
man of committee on finance, National 
Life of Vermont; John P. Sedgwick, 
financial vice president, State Mutual 
Life; Stuart F. Silloway, vice president 
for finance, Mutual Life of New York; 
Donald C. Slichter, vice president, North- 


director of 


western Mutual Life; and Milford A. 
Vieser, vice president, Mutual Benefit 
Life. 


Address by Mr. Sikorsky 


achievements jn aeronautic design, his 
experience in this field goes back to his 
youth in his native Russia where by 1911 
he had produced an airplane that wa 
amazingly successful for its time. The 
first Sikorsky large four-engined air 
plane appeared in 1913 and was followed 
by others which established records for 
distance, endurance, lifting capacity and 
altitude and gave Russia the first heavy 
bombing planes used in World War I. 

It was in the United States, to which 
Mr. Sikorsky came in 1919, that his 
earlier dreams of developing successful 
helicopters were realized. then, 
after 20 years more of study and ex- 
periment, Sikorsky - designed machines 
have made history by inaugurating the 
world’s first helicopter pick up and de- 
livery system, by establishing all seven 
major international helicopter speed rec- 
ords, and by introducing revolutionary 
tactics in warfare over difficult terrain, 
the latter in the Korean War. 


Since 


Association Luncheon 


The Association will hold its luncheon 


in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf 
following the Wednesday morning ses- 
More than 600 are expected to 
A business session for the elec- 


sion. 
attend. 
tion of a new president and members of 
the board of directors will be held in the 
afternoon. 

P. M. Fraser Program Committee 

hairman 
Peter M. Fraser, president, Connecti- 


chairman of the 


cut Mutual Life, is 

committee in charge of arranging the 
program for the Association’s 47th An- 
nual Meeting. Other members of the 
committee are: O. E. Anderson, vice 


Hancock; Chester O. 
Fisher, president, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Frank L. Harrington, president, 
Paul Revere Life; Devereux C. Josephs, 
president, New York Life; Thomas E. 
Lovejoy, Jr., president and_ treasurer, 
the Manhattan Life; J. K. Macdonald, 
Confederation Life; and Charles FE. Phil- 
lips, president, Equitable Life of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


president, John 


vice 


Milton Turney’s New Post 


Named to the post of Pacific Mutual 
Life Group department assistant secre- 
tary is Milton Turney, formerly in 
charge of the company’s claims office in 
Tampa, Florida. 

The appointment follows closely upon 
recent reassignments of Group admin- 
istrative responsibilities to the com- 
pany’s two Group secretaries, Stephen S. 
Taft, Jr, and Darwin S. Liggett. Ac- 
cording to Ralph J. Walker, vice presi- 
dent in charge of Group operations, Mr. 
Turney will direct all claims activities 
of Pacific Mutual’s Group department. 

With Pacific Mutual since 1947, Mr. 
Turney is extensively experienced in 
claims work. 


Abraham Goldstein Dead 


Abraham Goldstein, general agent for 
Bankers National Life in Hartford, died 
recently at the Sarasota General Hos- 
pital in Florida at the age of 59. 

One of Connecticut’s most prominent 
insurance men, Mr. Goldstein has been 
active in the insurance field since 1925. 
In 1930 he became associated with Bank- 
ers National where he built his agency 
into one of the company’s largest. 

Mr. Goldstein’s insurance agency wil! 
be carried on under the leadership of 
his son, Ellie M. Goldstein, and his son- 
in-law, Bernard B. Kaplan. 











Always a Step Ahead. NN 
progressive methods and scientific 


techniques put it out in front in 
Group and Accident & Health. 
Now Union is fast moving into 
leadership in life. To find out 
why many top insurance brokers 
are taking their surplus business 
to Union, contact any of Union’s 
General Agents. 














General Agents in the New York area: 


Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. 
431 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Cousins and Birnbaum, Inc. 
62 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


The Weingarten Agency 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Associated Insurance Agency 
135-39 Northern Blvd., Flushing 54, N. Y. 


A network of General Agencies throughout Union’s 14 states is presently 
in formation. A few choice territories are still available. Write to: 


Roy A. Foan, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


NION CASUALTY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











OPPORTUNITY 


Experienced Brokerage Supervisor for large, 
eastern life insurance company, handling a 
full line of life, accident and health, group 
and small group coverage. The man we 
want must be young and energetic, pre- 
ferably with a following in Metropolitan 
New York, and a proven ability for getting 
business in the lines we offer. 

Our brokerage business is rapidly expand- 
ing and we must have a man to supervise 
it, who will eventually become our Broker- 
age Manager. We will pay a salary plus an 
incentive and offer excellent opportunities 
for further advancement, 


BOX 2213 


The Eastern Underwriter 
93-99 Nassau St., New York 38 











Postal General Agents 
Ass’n Elect New Officers 


The Postal Life General Agents’ As- 
sociation, at their annual meeting in the 
company’s home office recently, elected 
Milton Altschul, CLU, president. He is 
a general agent in New York City, with 
offices in the Woolworth Building. Abe 
Civin, CLU, Buffalo, Edwin J. Fey, Syra- 
cuse, and Philip Wang, New York City, 
were respectively elected vice president, 





president of Postal 
Wolff, New 
York general agent with a gold watch 
upon completion of his term as presi- 
dent of the General Agents Association. 


George Kolodny, 
Life, left, presents Alvin 


treasurer and Alvin Wolff, 
New York City, is immediate past presi- 


secretary. 


dent. 
Milton 


year among all the company’s general 


Altschul ranks second for the 
agents and last January was selected by 
the company as the generai agent who 
had made the best all-around agency 
building job during 1952. 

Mr. Altschul recently 


company record of 18 “plus months’— 


made a new 


each month was better than the corres- 
ponding month of the previous year. 

The general agents were enthusiastic 
about the new policies introduced this 
year and the company’s continued liberal 
underwriting practices. They all reported 
progress and expressed their enthusiasm 
and confidence in the company’s plans 
for the remainder of the year and for 
1954. 

\ resolution was passed by the gen- 
eral agents praising Mr. Wolff for the 
outstanding way he administered the 
presidency during the past year, and an 
inscribed gavel was presented to him by 
Edwin Fey on behalf of the association. 

In the evening, the general agents 
were guests of George Kolodny, presi- 
dent of the company, at a dinner at the 
Columbia University Club. 
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CHECK LIST FOR PEOPLE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


* Does your Insurance Com— 
pany have your correct 
name and address? 


Are premium notices being 
received promptly? 


Does your beneficiary know 


where your policies are 

» kept? 
Are your children provided 
for in your insurance? 


Have any of the benefici- 
aries changed their names? 


Have there been any changes 
among other dependents? 


Have you named a contin-— 
gent beneficiary or 
beneficiaries? 


Have you any loans on any 
of your insurance? If so, 
have you availed yourself 
of plans for convenient 
repayment? 

Have you any policies 
which have lapsed that 
might be eligible for 


* Have you taken advantage 
of policy provisions to 
have your insurance paid 
as a monthly income? 


Have you made provision 
for income in the event of 
sickness or accident? 


Are you covered under the 
Social Security Act? If 
so, do you understand its 
provisions? Do you know 
the amount of the benefits 
to which you and your 
family might be entitled? 


Should any of your insur- 
ance be designated specif-— 
ically for paying off a 
mortgage; supplying educa-— 
tional funds; providing a 
retirement income, etc.? 


Is your family (or other 
beneficiary) familiar with 
the objectives of your 


reinstatement? 


Life Insurance program? 





Is Your Life Insurance Program Up to Date? 


Conditions may be different today than 
they were when you took out your Life 
Insurance. For example, you may have 
married, had additional children, or there 
might be other family situations which could 
require a change in beneficiary. There could 
have been changes in your business or other 
phases of your affairs that make it wise to 
review your Life Insurance program. 


Listed above are some questions which 
you may apply to the Life Insurance you 
have in force. These will help you to decide 
whether or not your program is up to date. 


It may well be that in order to find satis- 
factory answers to these questions you will 
need technical assistance. Any qualified 
Life Insurance agent will be glad to offer 
this assistance, but it would be wise to get 
in touch with the agent who originally 
helped you develop your program. In fact 
it is advisable that he review your program 
with you every year or so. Agents and com- 
panies welcome the opportunity to render 





this service because it enables policyholders 
to get the most out of their Life Insurance. 

If you are a Metropolitan policyholder 
or if you do not have a Life Insurance agent 
to advise you, a good man to check with is 
your local Metropolitan Agent. Through 
him the Company’s Policy Review Service 
is yours for the asking. 

The intensive training and experience of 
the Metropolitan Agent have made him a 
competent life underwriter, capable of help- 
ing you review your program in the light of 
current circumstances. From the standpoint 
of experience, the average Metropolitan 


Agent has more than eleven years of serv- 
ice with our Company. Furthermore, each 
Metropolitan Agent has behind him the 
experience of his local district office and 
of experts in the home office. 

As service to the policyholder is the very 
backbone of the Metropolitan Agent’s busi- 
ness, you will find him ready and anxious 
to be of assistance whenever he can. 

Get to know your Metropolitan Agent 
better. His advice will go a long way toward 
helping you secure, from your Life Insur- 
ance program, the greatest possible measure 
of protection for yourself and your family. 





COPYRIGHT 1953-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Ny 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘} 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


3 





This advertisement in two colors, appeared in the October issues of Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, 
Saturday Evening Post, Business Week, U. S. News and World Report. 
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East River Bank to Open 
John St., N. Y., Branch 





Edward Blakeman 
ROMMEL 


WILLIAM J. 


A banking event of interest to down- 
town New York 
be the opening on December 14 of a new 


branch by the Ez 


insurance people will 


ist River Savings Bank 
in the 55 John Street building, well 
known landmark now owned by the 
Zurich General. A week-long celebration 
is planned by the bank at this office, 
with gifts for visitors and special pre- 
miums for those opening savings ac- 
counts the first week. 

William J. Rommel, assistant vice 
president, will be manager of this branch 
and Edward Allen will be assistant man- 
ager. Both have been with East River 
Savings Bank since 19206. 

Insurance interest in the formal open- 
ing has been maintained for some weeks 
sby the eye-catching cartoon posters at 
the John Street address while alterations 
were going on. The new quarters (street 
level) will feature the latest in functional 
design and unique lighting treatment. 
The new 10-window teller fixture is of 
mahogany wood and Bottichino marble. 
Bank Building & Equipment Corp. of 
America handled the remodeling. 

The new John Street being 
set up “to bring modern mutual savings 
bank facilities to the heart of New 
York’s insurance district. 


office is 


JOHN E. SMITH DIES 
John E. Smith, a retired district agent 
of the John Hancock, died recently. 
Mr. Smith joined the company’s Pater- 
son district office in 1926, later trans- 
fering to Passaic. He retired in 


1949, 


Was 











HEARD On The WAY 





(Ee 





“Where 





Elsie Doyle of the Union 
home office agency in Cincinnati, a 
tee of National 
lion dollar writer, spent a busy tit 
the East last week. She 
NALU staff meeting in New York 


was guest of honor at the regular No- 


meeting of the Northern 
Association of Life Underw 


vember 
Jersey 
where she was introduced by 
Keon, CLU, Prudential, who is secr 
of the association; and also v 
Washington, D. C. 


This will be another large production 
Miss Doyle who qualified for 


year for 
the Million Dollar Round Table 
years ago and she is now close t 
million dollar production mark in 
Miss Doyle has been 13 years in th 
insurance field. Her career 
started 13 years ago when she 
secretary to Governor M 
State. 


and was 
of that 


Uncle Francis. 


U. S. LIFE’S NEW ACTUARY 





Glenn Head Succeeds Robert L. Berg- 
Has Gone to Phi 


stresser Who 
pines; 
Glenn Head has been 
and an officer of United States 
He joined the company as 
actuary September 1, 1953. 
A native of 
of University of Illinois, he joined 
arial department of Franklin Lif 
1946, the next year becoming assi 
actuary of Iowa Life with which 
pany-he eventually became assistant 
eral manager and actuary. With U 


ass¢ 


States Life he replaces Robert L. B 


stresser who has been actuary since 1946 
and recently left for the Philippines 
where he will teach mathematics and be 


manager of Grace 


Manila. 


business 
High School in 


CAPITAL TO BE $5,000,000 





Great Southern Life to Increase From 
$3,000,000; Company’s Assets June 30 


Were $141,583,000 
Stockholders of Great Southern 
Houston, Tex., Pat M. Greenwood, | 
dent, has voted to increase 


Central’s 


Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and one who has been a mil- 


attended a 


Mary 


in insurance 
was in 
the Insurance Department of Kentucky 


Head’s Actuarial Experience 
made actuary 


Illinois and a graduate 


company’s 
capital stock from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
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A. R. Metcalfe, General Agt. 
For Union Mutual at Albany 


Alvin R. Metcalfe, CLU, has 
appointed as “este agent of 
Mutual Life, Portland, Maine, 
of its Albany, Ne SY".2 agency. 
se tory includes the capital district of 
Life, bany, Troy and Schenectady, 
resi- New York counties and 


Vermont, where he 
Arlington. 


County, 
resides in 


been 
Union 
in charge 
His terri- 


Al- 


adjacent 
Jennington 
presently 


20 years 
ement 
New 
with 
has 


He 


Stockholders authorized board to trans- Mr. Metcalfe is a veteran of 

fer $2,000,000 of surplus funds to c apital of life insurance sales and manag 
account subject to formal approval of work in the New York City and 
Texas Board of Insurance Commission- Jersey areas. Formerly associated 

ers. On June 30, 1953, admitted assets the National Life of Vermont, 

were $141,583,000 and insurance in force devoted much of his time in recent years 
was $624,058,178. The company was or- to surplus special line placement. 
ganized in 1909. Effective with the pres- has spent eight years as a general agent 


ent stock dividend the company’s surplus 
$7,244,460 as 
compared to $1,7955,000 on December 31, 


and reserves will stand at 


1930. 


in New 
in personal production he 
estate planning and 
He will continue to 


Jersey, and during his 13 years 
specié ized in 
business insurance. 
service his New York 








CONGRATULATIONS! 


ES, it’s congratula- 

tions to our General 
Agents, Agents and Field 
Representatives who have 
been carrying the ball for 
considerable gains over 
the year. 


We’ve passed the half- 
billion dollar goal for 
total life insurance in 


force, but The Union 
Labor Life hasn’t stopped 
moving. 


Naturally, there’s team- 
work involved with Home 
Office and Field combin- 
ing efforts to promote, 
plan and service the best 
possible group or indi- 
vidual insurance  pro- 
gram for our vast mar- 
ket of potential policy- 
holders. 








7 and Sorvion for ail 


THE UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 


- New York City a. 
Matthew Woll, President 








Albany headquar- 


Metcalfe succeeds Frank J. Col- 
former Union Mutual manager in 
Albany, who resigned to join a Califor- 
nia insurance firm following a 14-year 
association with the Maine company. 


City clients from his 
ters. 


Mr. 


bert, 





---and records show that, throughout the 


length and breadth of the nation, there 


policyholder, annuitant or beneficiary of the 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada... 
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Membership of 2,600 Goal 
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ity Mutual, 
mittee. 


Of N. Y. C. Association 





aiden-Keystone 


SULLIVAN 


ARTHUR L. 


Twenty-six hundred members in the 
ife Underwriters’ Association of the 
ity of New York, Inc., by December 
1, is the goal of General Chairman Ar- 
hur L. Sullivan, general agent, Fidel- 
and his membership com- 
Mr. Sullivan reported to the 


Association’s board of directors on No- 


Vv 
g 


IT 
is 


it 


Brokers, New 





c 


servation vice 


a 


b 


it 
u 
\ 
ti 


the dues of member associations 


il 
p 


ember 19 outlining his 1953-54 pro- 
ram which, because of its practicability, 
1ight well be a guide to future admin- 
strations. 

Primarily, the committee is divived 
ito four basic parts—General Insurance 
Members, Home Offices, 
each headed by a vice 
hairman. The new members and con- 
chairmen’s committees 
re further broken down through group, 
ranch and area chairmen. 

One of the most important problems 


faced by the committee is the increase 


1 dues effective January 1, and _ its 
Itimate effect on membership renewal. 
Ir. Sullivan pointed out that the Na- 
onal Association had recently increased 
caus- 
ig an increase at all local levels. He 
ointed out that agent’s dues were 


raised the minimum amount consistent 


WwW 


The $18 


ith sound financial practice. 


agents dues charged by New York City 
is considerably lower than the Chicago, 


P 


tl 


eral ‘Insurance 
assisted by 


\ 


Jerome Miller. Mr. 


oO 


Brokers’ 
Robert I. 
V; 

es members; 


ittsburgh and other larger Associations 
1roughout the United States. 
Mr. Sullivan’s Committee is as fol- 
Vice Chairman in Charge of Gen- 
Brokers, Julius Ullman 
Robert Spaulder, James F. 
facGrath, Jr., William C. Smerling and 
Miller is president 
f the Greater New York Insurance 
Association; Vice Chairman 
Curran, Jr., Conservation; 
ice Chairman Charles N. Barton. CLU, 
Vice Chairman George 
Mendes, Home Offices. 


Branch Membership Chairmen: Mor- 


f Duncanson, CLU; 
ciation, Wheeler H. King, CLU; 


of Field Underwriters, J. 
and Staten Island, 


Guardian Dividend Scale 


The board of directors of the Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica has authorized the distribution in 
1954 of $4,600,000 in dividends, an in- 
crease of 12.9% over the amount set 
aside for distribution in 1953, President 
James A McLain announced. 

The increase provides for the payment 
of larger dividends on most forms of 
CSO policies at the higher ages, re- 
flecting the improvement in mortality 
at those ages since the adoption of the 
CSO table. 

In addition, higher dividends will be 
paid neXt year on all policies, issued 
after September, 1934, that include an 
accidental death benefit provision. The 
additional dividend will be 25 cents per 
thousand. 

On policy proceeds left under a set- 
tlement option, the rate of interest paid 
or credited in 1954 will be increased to 
3% whenever the guaranteed rate is 
lower than 3%. This rate will apply 
whether proceeds are withdrawable or 
not. On all dividends left to accumu- 
late at interest, the rate will be contin- 
ued at 3%. 

The first year dividend in 1954 on 
all accident and health policies, except 
Thriftmaster and Hospital Expense 
plans, will again be 10% of the annual 
premium. Second year dividends on 
A. & H. policies, with the same excep- 
tions, will range from 10% to 15%, 
varying with the type of policy. 


NEW MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 


Formed in Oregon; Incorporators Con- 
sist of Prominent Business Men of 


Portland; J. C. F. Merrifield President 


Oregon’s first domestic multip!e line in- 
surance company of Oregon was launched 
at Salem (state capital) November 20 
with a capitalization of $500,000. John 
C. F. Merrifield, who is with Connecticut 
Mutual Life, is temporary president. 

3ulk of stock has already been sub- 
scribed. The company will confine its 
activities to accident and health, hos- 
pital insurance and credit life. 

The incorporating group consists of 
prominent business men, all of whom 
live in Portland. In addition to Mr. Mer- 
rifield they include Roy O. Burdett, Jr., 
of Burnett Motors; Dr. Frank E. Fowler 
of Norman W. Hunter Camp & Co., 
Alfred J. Rawlinson of New System 
Laundry; Malcolm L. Williams, Oregon 
manager of Guardian Life. 





ris M. 
Bronx; 
Island. 


Company 


3aron, 


Besso, Brooklyn; Murray 
Long 


Kermit L. Updegrove, 


Chairman: “A-E” Hilliard 
N. Rentner; “F-]” Jack Windheim; 
a en Be Pri ank Morgan; “P-Z” Charles 
E. Drimal, CLU. 

Benjz amin D. Salinger, CLU, is chair- 
men of the membership committee’s 
speakers bureau. 

Group Chairman: LUTC—Henry Mar- 
shall, CLU; New York Chartered Life 
Underwriters, Jack D. Garfunkel, CLU; 
Life Supervisors Association, Earle Y. 
Life Managers’ Asso- 
Women 
Lubroth; Group 
Williams; Board 
Ezbon Stover; 
Arnt J. Jangaard. 


Sophie 
Norman 


U nderw riters, 
Supervisors, 





1270 Avenue of the Americas 





Tremendous opportunity for expansion. Office space in 
heart of business area to be modernized. 3,000 to 
10,000 sq. ft. available adjoining 
Parking lot. Air Conditioned. Reasonable Rent. 


SIDNEY MORMAR 


Circle 7-2640 


B&R 4 
One SH 


180-car Municipal 


New York 20, N. Y. 








John A. Sibley, Dean Mathey 
Join N. Y. Equitable Board 


Two new directors of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society are John A. Sibley 
and Dean Mathey. 

Former general counsel of the Coca- 
Cola Co. and a nationally recognized 
authority on corporation law Mr. Sibley 
is chairman of board of Trust Company 


of Georgia and a director of Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., West Point Manufactur- 
ing Co., Nashville; Chattanooga and St. 
Louis R.R. and Georgia Power Co. 
For years he was member of law firm 
of Spalding, MacDougald and Sibley. 
He is a former county judge. 

Mr. Mathew is chairman of board, 
Empire Trust Co., New York, and a 
charter trustee of Princeton University. 
He lives in Princeton, N. J. 
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Clay W. Hamlin to Quit 
As Gen. Agent, Dec. 31 


IS STAYING AS AN AGENT 





His Son, C. W. Hamlin, Jr., to Run 
Agency; Buffalo Man’s Sales Ideas 
Widely Adopted 





Clay W. Hamlin, one of outstanding 
general agents of the nation whose 
sales philosophy has had widespread in- 


fluence, will retire as Mutual Benefit 
Life general agent December 31 at which 
succeeded by his 
Clay W. Hamlin, Jr., who is now 
ate general agent. Name of agency will 
be changed to Hamlin & Co. Clay W. 


time he will be son, 


assocl- 


Sr., has been with the company 40 

years and general agent for 25 years. 
At the age of 12 Mr. Hamlin, born on 

a farm, began working to support the 


family. He studied at Bryant & Strat- 
ton’s Business Institute; did various odd 
jobs, including being an accountant. 
Finally, he became an agent but made 
a slow start, paying for only $60,000 the 
first year and $50,000 the second. He 
had to return to accountancy work to 
earn a living. But, persevering with in- 
surance, he finally got into the top rank 
as one year he paid for $12,000,000. His 
largest individual sale was for $6,000,000. 





CLAY W. HAMLIN 


He estimates that he has sold $50,000,- 
000 of life insurance. 
Master in Defining Needs 


One reason for Mr. Hamlin’s success 











In your hands... 
rests the Security of others 


Thats 


Berkshire Life provides 114 


Adult and Juvenile Life and Accident & Health policies 
and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: 


death, disability and old age. 


ew 


Retirement Income Plans 
for Men & Women: 


Retirement Income at 55-60-65 & 70 — $10 monthly 


income per $1000 


@ Income at 60 & 65 — $5 monthly income per $1000 





@ Retirement Annuities — 50-55-60-65 & 70 


@ Single Premium Annuities 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire General Agent for FREE copies of both 
the handy pocket-size Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which 
outline the many unusual sales opportunities. * * * 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. e« 








Keep Your Eye on 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
A MUTUAL COMPANY « CHARTERED 1851 





was his vision and ability to master 
needs. Furthermore, he was articulate 
both in conversation and in being able 
to put new ideas in type. With the 
Mutual Benefit Life he has been a bril- 
liant star, especially noticeable at con- 
ventions. Many of his ideas have had 
widespread use in the industry. Main- 
taining a high standard of integrity he 
has advised agents to forget the im- 
mediate compensation and develop long- 
range ideas. “Those who fool a person 
once can not expect any repeat business” 
is one of his comments. 

Mr. Hamlin was guest of honor at a 
testimonial luncheon tendered him at 
Hotel Statler by Buffalo Lif€ Under- 
writers Association, principal speaker 
being President Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., 
president of NALU and who is also a 
Mutual Benefit agent. 

Clay W. Hamlin, Jr., attended Rut- 
gers University and University of Buf- 
falo. He started in life insurance with 
his father in 1941. 


Vernon S. Mollenauer Dead 
Vernon S. Mollenauer, general agent 
for Connecticut Mutual Life at Phila- 
delphia, died suddenly November 19. 
Mr. Mollenauer joined the company in 
1928 as an agent at Pittsburgh, later 
advancing to supervisor there. In 1941 
he was appointed general agent at Phila- 
delphia where he attained an outstand- 





ing record. He was winner of the 1952 
President’s Award for excellence in new 
organization development and his agency 
was among the largest in the company. 
He had served as a member of the com- 
pany’s General Agents Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

He was a graduate of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and a Chartered Life 
Underwriter. He had served as treasurer 
of the Philadelphia Life Underwriters 
Association and a trustee of Lankenau 
Hospital. 


Fidelity Mutual In Force 
Reaches $800,000,000 Mark 


Eight hundred million dollars of in- 
surance in force, set as a goal early in 
the year by Fidelity Mutual to mark its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on December 
2, was reached on November 17, accord- 
ing to a telegram of congratulations sent 
to general agents of the company by 
President E. A. Roberts. 

The $76,000,000 of new paid business to 
mid-November was greater than that for 
any comparable period in the history of 
the company. During the ten years of 
the administration of President Roberts, 
the insurance in force has approximately 
doubled. 
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They’re yours at United States Life—one 
of the first to offer producers a complete 
money-making portfolio in all personal 


lines. 


coverage. 


office for details. 




















You'll find new plans; progressive sales 
ideas; a modern merchandising philoso- 
phy. You can now give your clients the 
newest and best in all forms of personal 


Call your U. S. Life agency or write home 
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HARRY O. ANDERSON 


Two managerial appointments in life, 
accident and Group lines have been an- 
nounced by the Travelers. 

Harry O. Anderson, who has_ been 
manager at Indianapolis, has been named 
manager at Grand Rapids and E. Joseph 
Hewitt, Jr., who has been assistant man- 
ager at the Norfolk, Va., agency branch, 
has been promoted .and appointed man- 





Liberty Life Building 
Now Under Construction 

Liberty Life has begun construction 
of a new home office building in Green- 
ville, S.C., and when completed it wili 
be the largest and most modern office 
structure in the state. 

Total cost of the project is estimated 
at $2,500,000. Completion of the build- 
ing, which will be four stories high 
and in the form of a huge “T,” is ex- 
pected in early 1955, when Liberty Life 
will celebrate its 50th anniversary. 

Among the new  building’s features 
will be large open work areas with 32- 
foot clear spans, an advanced air-con- 
ditioning system, a unique type of floor- 
ing, movable wall partitions and acou- 
stically treated walls to eliminate sound 
transmissions. 

The plans also call for a cafeteria, 
kitchen, private dining room, several 
conference rooms, library, infirmary, 
employe lounges, and public address sys- 
tem. : 

The structure will require the use of 
650 tons of steel, as well as several 
tons of aluminum and glass. The ex- 
terior walls will be a gray glazed-sur- 
face brick and have a limestone coping. 
Outside doors will have aluminum glass 
framing. Windows, with steel framing 
and aluminum sun shades, will be 
mounted on center pivots to allow for 
cleaning from the inside. On the fourth 
floor, full-length windows will be fea- 
tured, along with doors opening onto a 
surrounding quarry-tiled terrace con- 
taining plant pockets. 

Retained for the Liberty Life project 
is the architectural firm of Carson & 
Lundin, resident architects for Rocke- 
feller Center. Associated with them is 
Lockwood Greene, Inc., engineering firm 
of Spartanburg, S. e. and New York. 

According to the architects, the new 
home office building will incorporate 
the latest concepts and planning in mod- 
ern office building construction, and will 
be a model building of its kind in the 
Southeast from the standpoint of both 
beauty and function. 

Liberty Life, which was 
1905, now has in excess of $581,000,- 
000 in insurance in force and $69,000,- 
000 in assets. Operating in nine South- 


founded in 


eastern states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, it 
offices, 


maintains over 90 branch 


E. JOSEPH HEWITT, JR. 


ager at Indianapolis, succeeding Mr. 


Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson became associated with 
the Travelers as a field supervisor at 
Detroit in 1928. He was promoted and 
appointed assistant manager there in 
1941 and moved to Indianapolis as man- 
ager in 1950. 

Mr. Hewitt joined the Travelers as a 
field supervisor at Wilmington, Del., in 
1946 and was promoted and appointed 
assistant manager there in 1950. He 
transferred to the Norfolk agency branch 
as assistant manager in 1952. 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 








Sidney W. Jarboe Appointed 
Mass. Mutual General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the opening of a new agency 
in San Diego, Calif., and the appoint- 
ment of Sydney W. Jarboe as general 
agent. The new agency will serve San 
Diego and Imperial counties. 

Mr. Jarboe joins the Massachusetts 
Mutual after eight years of selling and 
administrative experience with another 
large life insurance company. He en- 
tered the life insurance field in 1946 
in Kansas City, and moved to San Diego 
in 1948. A member of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, he i- an 
active Mason and a member of the San 
Diego Club and the San Diego Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Jarboe is a Navy veteran and 
served in the Naval Air Force during 
World War II. Following his discharge, 
he was associated with a Kansas City 
real estate firm. 
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e e e Liberal all-around benefits. 
writing. Liberal classification table. From 
every point of view, our new Non-Can is tops! 
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DAVID A. CARR, Pres 


SUPER-GENEROUS FEATURES 
With Our New Non-Can A&H 


« e e Hospital, nurse and surgical benefits are 
high. They're arrived at on the basis of need, 
not according to monthly payments. 


Feature rates are guaranteed. PARTICIPAT- 
ING, too... just like the rest of the policy. 


Liberal under- 


ympany 
R 


t * New York 


> MICHAEL A. WILTON, V 


National L. and A. Elects 
Norman M. Hughes, 2nd V.P. 





NORMAN M 


Norman M. Hughes, actuary, National 
Life and Accident, has been made vice 
president and actuary. He joined the 
company in 1938 as associate actuary 
after having occupied actuarial and ex- 
ecutive positions with Lincoln National 
and Columbian Mutual, and was pro- 
moted to actuary in February, 1945, 
in the same year being elected a mem- 
ber of board of directors. He is a 
charter member of Society of Actuaries 
and is on its board of governors. For 
years he was a Fellow in both American 
Institute of Actuaries and Actuarial 
Society of America. 

Mr. Hughes belongs to Southeastern 
Actuaries Club, ‘Belle Meade Country 
Club, Cumberland Club, Old Oak Club 
and Exchange Club of Nashville 


Heads Prudentia! District 

Fred A. Schuler, who since 1948 has 
headed The Prudential’s Horseshoe 
Curve district office at Altoona, has 
assumed charge of the district office at 
Greensburg, Pa. He fills the vacancy 
created by the continuing illness of Jesse 
W. Holmes. 

With Prudential since 1928, Mr. Schuler 
was an agent at Warren, Pa. until 1936 
when he was advanced to a staff man- 
agership. His promotion to a district 
managership occurred in 1948 when he 
took over the Horseshoe Curve opera- 
tions. 

Active in insurance organizations. Mr 
Schuler has served as president of the 
Warren County Life Underwriters As 
sociation and of the Altoona Chapter ot 
Life Underwriters 


THOMAS S. ANDREWS DEAD 

Thomas S. Andrews, a retired district 
agent of the John Hancock, died re 
cently. Mr. Andrews had served in the 
New York area for 46 years. In 1948 he 
was made assistant office supervisor. 


HUGHES 
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The Soviet inspired Stockholm Peace Petition which was pub- a 


lished in 1950 and which deceived so many good Americans clearly 0 
showed how insidiously the Communists were trying to bring about a W 
Sovietized America. In an endeavor to turn the spotlight of truth si 


on the artful and diabolical deception practiced in this petition, " 
William Montgomery, Acacia's President, made a talk at an Agency te 
Meeting of the Company, entitled “If Communism Prevails Life 
Insurance Fails." b 

Recalling how the Russians immediately confiscated all of the t 
assets of the German life insurance companies in the Eastern Zone 


of Occupation following World War II, made them state-owned insti- 


tutions, and in lieu of the protection they had, gave each policyholder , 
a certificate representing a fraction of the face amount of their former 2 
policies, Mr. Montgomery emphasized that should Communism prevail : 
in the United States, the first business the Communists would destroy - 
would be life insurance. They would liquidate the assets of the com- : 
panies — wipe out the dollars that belong to policyholders — cancel 
all insurance in force — make everyone dependent on the state for “ 
security. - 
Today more than 90 million Americans own 300 billion dollars th 

of life insurance protection and the accumulated assets of the com- - 
panies now total 75 billion dollars. To most people life insurance is ¥g 
their most treasured possession because in many cases it is about i 
all they have to leave to their families and they cheerfully sacrifice m 
many personal pleasures to maintain it. Mr. Montgomery's talk gave of 
many of those who heard it their first real understanding of the Red fie 
Menace and hundreds of requests for copies poured into Acacia's ‘ch 
Home Office. To meet the demand it was published in pamphlet ™ 
form and a copy was sent to each Acacia policyholder as an enclosure io 
with the annual nomination blank for directors. th 
Letters of commendation were received from all over the land a 

u 


and this overwhelming response convinced us that the American People 


were aroused and eagerly seeking an opportunity to take positive action 








WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 
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CRUSADE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


against Communism. We therefore felt it our duty as well as 
our responsibility to do whatever we could to start a nation- 
wide Crusade Against Communism. In furtherance of this deci- 
sion, we published an ad in Time Magazine under the caption 
"It Makes Sense To Me™ and for the first time offered publicly 
to supply copies of our pamphlet "If Communism Prevails Life 
Insurance Fails." The requests continued to pour in and almost 
before we knew it more than a million copies of Mr. Montgomery's 
talk had been distributed. 

The letters we received contained an almost universal 
question, "What Can | Personally Do To Help Combat Com- 
munism?" In response thereto we prepared a simple, non- 
controversial 8-point program which if followed by Ameri- 
cans in their every day lives would, we believed, help defeat 
this serious threat to our internal security. This program we 
had printed on pocket-size cards. In June 1952, in an ad- 
vertisement headed "Give Us This Day,"' we published this 
program. Its simplicity appealed to the people and literally 
thousands of them volunteered to help place pocket-size 
cards in the hands of more Americans. Requests have been 
received from every State in the Union and from as far away 
as Japan, Korea, Australia, England, Sweden and Arabia. A 
missionary in South Africa requested 300 pamphlets. Schools 
of all kinds, churches of all denominations, military installa- 
tions, political clubs, civic, service and veterans organizations, 
women's clubs, hospitals, labor groups, large and small busi- 
ness concerns—all have helped distribute nearly three mil- 
lion copies to date. In Gary, Indiana, at the request of 
the Gary Memorial American Legion Post No. 17, we have 
just supplied 75,000 copies which, with the help of many 
hundreds of veterans, will be distributed to the people in 
that city. 


The number of letters received from the youth of our 
land surprised and pleased us. One in particular from a 12 
year old boy in Texas was so indicative of their interest in 
combatting Communism that we published it as a public-serv- 
ice advertisement under the caption “Meet Michael Patrick.” 
It first appeared on August 30, 1953 and resulted in our 
receiving during the months of September and October 
alone, more than 3,000 letters asking for more than 250,000 
copies of our pamphlet, "You Can Help Combat Commun- 
ism.'' No wonder Mr. Kenneth Wells, President of Freedoms 
Foundation, in awarding his organization's Honor Medal to 
Acacia, said, "If the insurance companies of this land would 
sponsor an industry-wide campaign against Communism, it 
would be one of the greatest contributions they could make 
to the future security of our nation.’ Such a campaign would 
dramatize to the world the opposition of the American Peo- 
ple to Communism and everything it stands for. 

To date Acacia has distributed nearly 6 million anti- 
communism pamphlets entirely free of charge. Some folks 
have voluntarily sent us money and stamps to cover printing 
and mailing costs, but these have always been returned. We 
also instructed our fieldmen that they must not use the 
Campaign in any way to promote the sale of life insurance. 
What we are doing is done solely from a desire to con- 
tribute to the best of our ability to the great effort we 
Americans must make if we are to defeat the insidious 
efforts of the Communists to destroy our American way of 
life. If through this public service program Acacia is con- 
tributing anything at all to America's future security and thus 
to the security of life insurance we are accomplishing our 


objective. 
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Joins Manhattan Life’s 
Agency Department Staff 





Frank Donato Impact Photo 
ERWIN W. HAHN 


Erwin W. Hahn, a veteran of 26 vears 
in the life insurance business, has joined 
member of the 
staff 
experience in 
field 


Manhattan Life as a 


home office department 


His background 


agency 
includes 


many branches of company and 
operations. 

Mr. Hahn started with the Metro- 
politan Life in 1927, working in the 
Group, Ordinary, disability claims, salary 
allotment and field management depart- 
ments. He rose from a clerk through 
supervisory levels to the staff position 
of sales promotion assistant, editing a 
monthly sales digest for the field force. 
He was with the Metropolitan for 20 
years, with the exception of time spent 
in the Army. 

During World War II, Mr. Hahn 
served in the Army for three years, 
starting as an enlisted man and receiv- 
ing his commission as a second lieuten- 
ant while overseas in the European 
Theatre of Operations. 

His post-war career included three and 
a half years as technical advisor to the 
Director of Insurance, United States 
Veterans Administration, New York. 
Later he was assistant secretary of the 
Life Office Management Senpeietioni, 
and office manager at the Schmidt Agen- 
cy of New England Mutual Life in 


New York. 

Mr. Hahn received his CLU Degree 
in 1941. He has a B.Sc. in Banking 
and Finance from New York University 
as well as a Certificate of Insurance 
from that university. 


Endorsed for NALU Trustee 


unanimous adoption of 
resolutions by the mid-year meeting of 
the Indiana Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion in Indianapolis and the Indianap- 
olis General Agents & Managers As- 
sociation at its recent meeting, Claude 
Jones, general agent, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Indianapolis, agreed to stand for 
reel lection as trus tee of NALU 

Mr. Jones, who has been serving as 
chairman of the publications committee 
of NALU, is well known for activities 
in both the Indianapolis and Indiana 
associations and in New York where he 
was general agent for the company in 
Buffalo in the early 1940's. 

A 32-year member of NALU, Mr. 
Jones has served as president of both 
the Indianapolis and the Indiana associa- 
tions and as a national committeeman 
for the Buffalo association. At the na- 
tional level, he has served as chairman 
of the nominating and of the elections 
committee as well as his current chair- 


Following the 


manship of the publications committee. 


CLU Instructors Attend 


American College Sessions 
Best methods of teaching CLU classes 
is the theme of a series of four educa- 
tional conferences just being completed 
in midwestern and western cities by the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
Professors, 
underwriters 


CLU candidates have attended and ex- 
changed ideas on the most effective : 
methods of preparing life agents to didates, 


pass their exams and at the same time 


to retain 
to apply it. 


October and 
cisco, 

Louis. 
ence talks, 


The conferences have been held during and how papers are graded, were 
November in San Fran- cussed by Dean Gregg. Parts of 
Fort Worth, Chicago, and St. programs were handled by 


president, 


CLU, 


men, life 
instruct 


lawyers, trust 


and others who 





their knowledge and _ ability 


Programs included short experi- 


Part-a-Year Plan,” 
tive Classes,” 


Mason, Jr., 


“Pros and Cons of 


and 
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UNUSUAL ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Medium sized rapidly growing midwest combination company has 
outstanding opening in actuarial department for man under age 45. 
Must have executive ability and be Fellow of Society of Actuaries. 
Give full particulars. Replies handled confidentially. Address Box 
2209, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 


the One- 
“Conducting Effec- 
“Causes of Failure.” 
How examination questions are written, 


dis- 
the 


Arthur W. 
director of chicago relations, 


discussion, and informal eve- and by Walter B. Wheeler, director of 

ning question periods. In charge of the field services. 
meetings was Dr. David McCahan, CLU, The state of mind of the new CLU 
and Dr. Davis W. Gregg. candidate was described in the Chi- 
dean of the American College. cago conference by Professor Howard 
Present and on the program was Leroy Clarke of Northwestern University as 
“wishful thinking, growing doubts, and 


G. Steinbeck, managing director of the 


American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. tical 
Subjects on the program included 


“Characteristics of Successful 


CLU Can- 


infinite confusion.” 


foot in 


methods for instructors to 


his CLU studies. 


He suggested prac- 


use 


in getting the candidates off on the right 





r 





NJ. So-Called 


Non-Profit Plan 


f New 
ital Service Plan re) 
thet advised subscribers that 

a 
rates will increase UP to 50%. 


Plenty of companies 








Why 
wait 
any 
longer? 


write the larger 


groups and permit Agents and Brokers 


fo earn commissions. 


AMERICAN HEALTH COMPETES WITH — 
“NON-PROFIT” PLANS AMONG SMALLER 
AND MEDIUM SIZE GROUPS 


Now, Mr. Agent, is the time 
for you to offer these business 
owner clients a plan of hospi- 
tal-surgical-medical coverage 
for employees that offers: 

1. Freedom from periodic 
premium increases. 

2. Broad coverage with no 
illness or accident exclusion 
and with no pre-existing ill- 
ness exclusion. 

3. Close, friendly cooperation 
with hospitals and doctors. 


pany 


these 
deal 


4. Prompt claim settlements 
directly from the New Jersey 
State Office. 

5. Recognition of the agent 
or broker as an important in- 
termediary in the client-com- 


relationship. 


You and your clients get all 


advantages when you 
with American Health. 


We make it possible for you 
to compete with so-called non- 
profit plans. 

Write E. D. Lister, Manager, New Jersey State Office, 
Military Park Bldg., Newark 2, or call MArket 2-2888. 


AMERICAN HEALTH INSURANCE CORP. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


~\ 
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Manchester General Agent 
For Massachusetts Mutual 





READER 


RONALD R. 


Ronald R. Reader, general agent for 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Lawrence, 
Mass., has assumed the management of 
the company’s Manchester, N. H. agency, 
succeeding Peter McLane who resigned 
in order to devote his time to serving 
personal clients. Mr. Reader will head 
the combined agencies, which will serve 
New Hampshire and northeastern Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Reader joined the company in 
1945 and was appointed general agent in 
Lawrence in 1950. Under his leadership, 
the agency has had a_ substantial in- 
crease in its production of new business. 
In 1950 and 1952 the agency topped its 
division in the company’s annual Quota 
Buster Contest. 

A graduate of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, Mr. Reader was in the submarine 
service of the Navy during World War 
II. Since his return to civilian life, he 
has been active in civic and insurance 
organizations in Lawrence. He is a past 
president of the Business and Profes- 
sional Men’s Club, a vice president of 
the Lions Club, and a member of the 
Merrimac Valley Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. 





Richard Nichols, Treasurer 
Of Teachers I. and A. Assn. 


Richard F. F. Nichols, investment offi- 
cer, Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, has been elected 
treasurer. Also, he becomes treasurer 
of the College Retirement E quities Fund, 
companion organization of TIAA. 

Dr. Roger Adams, head of chemistry 
and chemical engineering department 
of University of Illinois, has been elected 
a trustee of TIAA. Both he and Rich- 
ard H. Mansfield have been elected 
trustees of CREF. Mr. Mansfield also 1s 


vice president of Rockefeller Center, 
Inc, and is a director of Equitable So- 
ciety and of Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Co. 


In the United States and Canada 634 
educational institutions now have retire- 
ment plans administered by TIAA. 
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Grant A. Martell Made a 2nd 
Vice President, N. Y. Life 





Conway Studios 


GRANT A. MARTELL 


Grant A. Martell has been promoted 
from assistant vice president to second 
vice president of New York Life in 
its investment department. As a public 
utilities security analyst he joined com- 
pany in 1936. In 1945 he became assist- 
ant manager of the department and 
manager in 1948. A year later he was 
made assistant treasurer and in 1951 
promoted to assistant vice president. 
The company has a portfolio of $4% bil- 
lion of bonds and stocks in all fields, 
and with equity ownership of income 
producing real estate. 

A graduate of University of Florida 
in 1924 he later studied nights at New 
York University receiving his degree 
of master in business and administra- 
tion in 1936. Following that he com- 
pleted the Harvard Advanced Manage- 
ment Program in Boston. After being 
in the estate and trust company business 
in Miami until 1929 he joined Standard 
Statistics Co. of New York. In 1933 
he was an account executive for estate 
administration of an investment counsel 
firm. In World War II he spent 14 
months as passenger and later as statis- 
tical officer for the South Pacific Com- 
bat Air Transport, a unit composed of 
personnel from Army, Navy and Ma- 
rines, under Admiral Halsey’s command. 
He was a lieutenant commander when 
he left the Navy in 


New York Life Dividends 


New York Life announced it will pay a 
record high total amount in dividends to 
its policyholders in 1954. 

The amount to be reserved for divi- 
dends to individual life insurance policy- 
holders in 1954 will be approximately 
$76,600,000 as compared with $65,600,000 
in 1953. Of the $11,000,000 increase, 
about $3,600,000 is due to growth of the 
company and_ $7,400,000 represents an 
increase in the scale of dividends. The 
higher dividends reflect a continuing 
trend toward more favorable mortality 
experience and a higher rate of return 
on new investments, the company said. 
_ The company also stated that it was 
increasing the rate of interest declared 
on funds left with the company under 
supplementary contracts and dividends 
left on deposit from 2%% in 1953 to 3% 
in 1954, 

It was pointed out that individual divi- 
dend payments will vary according to the 
amount of a particular policy, the plan 
and benefits, the age at which the policy 
was issued, and the time it has been 
kept in force. 


N. Y. Life Bldg. 25 Years Old 


The 25th anniversary of New York 
Life Insurance Co.’s home office build- 
ing at 51 Madison Avenue, New York, 
was celebrated on November 19 with an 
informal open house attended by 500 
veteran employes, including 150 retired 
employes. 

Considered the fifth largest office 
building in the city, with a gross area 
of 1,472,000 square feet, the 34-story 
structure was built on the site of the 
original Madison Square Garden. Upon 
its completion in 1845, consolidated its 
home office activities in the 617-foot- 
high-structure. 
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WANTED TO BUY— 
interest in substantial, well established life general agency in metro- 
politan N. Y. area. All communications confidential. Address Box 
2212, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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HENRY DAMSKI DIES 


Western company since 1939. He was 
Henry Damski, 59, manager of Cali- a native of Birmingham, Ala., and had 

. —— Sgt . 2 g i f Sez >» f . as 
fornia Western States Life died in Seat- pt ae of Seattle for the past 
tle recently atter a two weeks illness. He also was a prominent musician, 
He entered life insurance in 1937. He formerly musical director of radio sta- 
had been manager of the California tion KJR. 
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Brokers and Agents may now offer to employers 
of at least 10 but less than 25 employees a pack- 
age plan of Group Insurance benefits including: 


WEEKLY DISABILITY INSURANCE 
*HOSPITAL EXPENSE INSURANCE 
*SURGICAL OPERATION INSURANCE 
*MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE 





(For employees and dependent wives and children) 


Here is an opportunity to tap a new market for 
Group Insurance —a market that provides an 
almost unlimited source of prospects for personal 
Ordinary as well as Group benefits. 





for the New 
10-24 
Group Plan 

















for you. 





| 
| 
3 
| 
Send for your complete Sales Kit | 
today and see how little sales effort | 
this streamlined package plan re- 
quires, how it appeals to smaller | 
businesses, and pays commissions that ! 
can pyramid to a substantial income | 
' 


tMetucl 


ORGANIZED 1851 











GROUP DEPARTMENT 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Springfield, Massachusetts | 
Please send me — Agent's Sales Kit 10-24 | 
NN aca cael cet man caches ab aemnbdannccaeenen 7 
EEE SS ee oT CE | 
CITY: | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Teacher? 


BY WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


as told to Llewellyn Miller 


was 18 years old and ending my sophomore year in 
| college when I went to my father for advice with a 
problem | had not been able to solve. 

‘What career do you think I should choose?” I asked, 

My father was then head of Teachers College at 
Columbia University. He was a great and wise teacher. 
He proved it with his answer. 

“That you must decide for yourself,” he said. “The 
important thing is to take a good long look—from the 
inside. Then make up your mind.” 

The next day he gave me a handful of letters of intro- 
duction. During that summer I talked with many leaders 
in various professions—a doctor, a lawyer, the head of 
a big New York department store, a banker, a broker, 
and the editor of a powerful newspaper. Each was enthu- 
siastic about the rewards of his own career because each 
had chosen the work for which he was best suited. 

I also talked with men on my father’s staff. 


At the end of the summer my way was clear. I knew 
beyond a shadow of doubt that I wanted to be a teacher. 


It is a choice I never have regretted. 

To me, teaching is the most challenging, exciting, re- 
warding career a young man or woman can choose, and 
its satisfactions are many. 

It brings dignity of position in the community. 

It often gives the security of steady employment and 
of pension. 


It provides more than a comfortable income for the 
ambitious student who plans a career in education with 
the care and determination demanded for success in any 
profession. 


li 


‘*When we hear ‘teacher,’ too many of us get the quick mental picture of an underpaid schoolmarm 
dusting blackboards in a little red schoolhouse, with small opportunity for advancement. Nothing 
could be farther from the facts of a teacher’s prospects today.” 


It brings another and very important reward—the 
sense of doing a job that is meaningful and important. 


That our teachers are of vital importance to our way 
of life, no one can deny. 


Society needs some kind of social cement to hold it 
together. Some nations pound their people into line with 
soldiers and police. In this country, instead of using force 
and fear to make our adults behave, we use our teachers 
to guide our children to be decent, trustworthy people, 
capable of working with others and also of taking the 
individual responsibility that is the very foundation of 
our democratic way of life. 

In doing this, teachers guide our national destiny just 
as importantly as does any statesman. 

When we hear “teacher,” too many of us get the quick 
mental picture of an underpaid schoolmarm dusting 
blackboards in a little red schoolhouse, with small 
opportunity for advancement. 

Nothing could be farther from the facts of a teacher’s 
prospects today. 

If your child has the qualifications of a good teacher, 
there is no special interest he cannot explore, no talent 
he cannot develop. 


Running today’s larger and better-equipped schools is an 
exacting job that calls for top-notch executive ability. 
There are many opportunities for teachers, women as well 
as men, to advance to administrative positions as depart- 
ment heads, principals and superintendents. 
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Is your child interested in science? In sports? Mathe- 
matics? Art? Music? Mechanics? Public service? His- 
tory? Languages? Literature? Travel? Our vast school 
system offers a chance to make a living by specializing 
in any subject that appeals. 


This was brought clearly to mind last spring when I 
was on a lecture tour of colleges in South America. In 
half a dozen cities I found American teachers holding 
important posts. Teaching had given them the chance to 
satisfy curiosities about other countries and ways of life 
—and to make a good living as they did so. 


On the flight across the Andes my mind went back 
over a long list of students I had known and the many 
doors that teaching had opened to them. 


Some were holding jobs in Germany. Some had gone 
to Japan. One adventuresome young woman was having 
a thrilling time in Alaska. She was all over that booming 
frontier country, on dog-sleds and skis, a vital part of her 
community. 


I thought of the many men and women with marked 
executive ability who had started as elementary school 
teachers and had gone on to become deans and princi- 
pals and superintendents. 


I thought of other students who had specialized in all 
kinds of fascinating research, like one girl who had 
chosen to teach the blind. Out of her classroom work 
she developed an improvement of Braille. Her influence 
is now felt all over the world. 


I thought of countless others who were exploring new 
techniques in education itself, in psychological guidance, 
in reading habits, in aptitude testing —the list is endless. 


I wondered how anyone could think of teaching as 
lacking in opportunity for personal satisfaction, as well 
as professional achievement. 


What does it cost to train your child to be a teacher ? 


Fees at state teachers colleges are low. Four years of 
college (a B.S. in Education) is enough to make your 
child self-supporting. After that the young teacher can 
pay out of his own earnings for what additional school- 
ing his ambition prompts him to take. A great advantage 
is that his career affords him time to advance himself. If 
he cannot take an extra year in college for his Master’s 
degree, he can win it and higher degrees during his free 
summers, and so qualify for the bigger salaries of high 
school and college posts. 


What are your child’s financial prospects as a teacher? 


The person who goes into teaching for money, only, 
is in the wrong business, though there are financial prizes 


to be won at the top of the profession. The estimated 
average income for classfoom teachers last year is 
$3,405 for nine months’ work. This, admittedly, is not 
much as money goes today, especially when you remem- 
ber that 20% of those teachers made less than $2,500. 
On the other hand, thousands of teachers are in a com- 
fortable $5,000 to $10,000 bracket. The superintendent 
of schools in one of our larger cities earns $32,500 a year. 


Do men have a better chance at the bigger jobs than 
women ? 


Let’s put it this way: Men who choose teaching seem 
to hit harder for the prizes at the top. Sex is no ban to 
the biggest jobs, however. The superintendent of schools 
of the state of Washington is a woman, and there are 
thousands of women principals. It is talent, merit and 
ambition that decide how far your child will go in teach- 
ing, just as in any profession. 


Is the field overcrowded? No. Teachers are one of the 
most severe manpower shortages we have. In 1952 there 
were about 1,043,000 public school teachers. National 
Education Association figures show that we shall need 
160,000 more by the fall of 1953—and that we shall have 
only 30,000 newly prepared ones. Any student qualified 
to teach can make a wide choice among jobs. 


How can you tell if your child will be a happy and suc- 
cessful teacher? 
1. Does he like to study? A good teacher does not stand 
still. He has a natural curiosity and scholarship that 
make him keep pace with all aspects of our changing 
world, as well as those of his own specialty. 


2. Is he interested in other people, particularly in young 
people? If he is, association with the wonderful zest of 
the young will keep him young all his life. Too many 
people go into teaching in a negative way because it is 
the line of least resistance for them. These become the 
misfits who give the least and get the least, like the 
teacher who never married, “‘Because I loathe kids, and 
they loathe me.” If your child is strongly egocentric, 
teaching is not for him. 


3. Is he adaptable? Does he know how to play on a 
team? A good teacher must be able to work with others. 
He must have tact and imagination and a strong sense of 
fair play, in order to be useful to pupils from all levels of 
society and to take his own important place in the adult 
life of his community. 


4. Does your child have strong health and nerves? 
Teaching is a complicated, demanding process. It takes 
great skill, concentration and self-discipline. It is not for 
the physically or emotionally weak. 





Modern teaching techniques are the result of exhaustive study and research. Shown here is the one-way vision 
room at Teachers College, Columbia University, where student teachers — without themselves being seen — 
may observe the reactions of children to psychological tests and their behavior under various conditions, 


THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE 








Ever-growing traffic problems make safety instruction a 
“must” in most schools today. It is but one small part of 
the big job of educating children to live and grow in an 
increasingly complex world. 


5. Has your child good character, morals and manners? 
Remember that a teacher deals not only with reading, 
writing and arithmetic. He sets standards. He forms 
tastes. He needs to be a moral, decent, thoroughly trust- 
worthy person, himself, if he is to be trusted with the 
guidance of the young. 


6. Does your child believe in the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God? Without these two beliefs, 
he will miss the truest satisfaction of teaching. Every 
good teacher has a sense of “cause” and of service. It is 
a little more than ordinary public spirit. It is rather more 
a faith in human perfectibility. For instance, the Nazis 
were enormously effective teachers, but I would not call 
them good teachers—because they lacked those two 
faiths. 

If your child has these qualifications, teaching will 
bring him a comfortable, secure, endlessly interesting 
life, an assured place in his community and, best of all, 
the knowledge that his time on earth has been turned to 
useful account beyond the power of any man to estimate. 


In the words of Henry Adams, “A teacher affects 
eternity. He can never tell where his influence stops.” 


o S ¢ 
HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
PREPARE FOR ANY CAREER 


Whether your child is a toddler or in his teens, you are 
the keystone to whatever career he is to build. Your task 
is to inspire, guide and make possible. In the course of 
building his career many people will make contributions : 
teachers, researchers, specialists of many kinds. 

One specialist—and his training and devotion to duty 
earn that title for him—is your New York Life agent, 
It is never too soon to enlist his aid—for he can help 
you to make sure that the future you plan for your child 
will become a reality. 

You'll find additional help in the pamphlet, ‘‘The Cost 
of Four Years at College.” Send for a free copy at the 
address below. 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept.2-P, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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marine in- 


AMERICAN MARINE 


How the American ocean 


market has steadily in 


last 


surance grown 
becoming 


the 


capacity in the 33 years, 


and continuing a strong factor in 
national economy of this country and in 
was reviewed by Presi- 
Zeller of the American 


Underwriters in an 


its foreign trade, 
Frank B. 
Marine 


dent 
Institute of 
address at the 55th anniversary dinner of 
at the Waldorf-Astoria 
audience 


the Institute 
last 
of insurance, 


Thursday before a large 


shipping and Government 
leaders. 

The need for a vigorous and healthy 
marine market in this country was recog- 
nized by Congress in 1920, following the 
knowledge gained during World War I. 
By passage of an act in that year Amer- 
ican marine underwriters were put in a 
to compete effectively 


Mr. Zeller 


better pi sition 


with foreign markets, pointed 
out. 

Shortly thereafter a hull syndicate was 
formed to provide a strong competitive 
market here for such risks which prior 
been written to any ex- 
difficul- 


thereto had not 
the United States. 
were overcome and as years passed 
capacity of the hull 
$2,500,000 


tent in Early 
ties 
the underwriting 
syndicate was increased from 


to $4,000,000 on a single hull. 


In 1948 the problem of capacity arose 
again and the limit from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
panies cooperated well in supporting the 

extensive facilities 
World War II. By 


capacity of the 


was raised 


Insurance com- 
demands for more 
during and after 
December, 1951, the 
American market for a single hull had 
been expanded further to $7,000,000 to 
insurance on the new liner 
States.” Altogether the Ameri- 
$13,747,750 on the 
$7,000,000 


companies 


handle 
“United 


can market has 


“United States,” with nearly 


placed directly with many 


which are members of the syndicate. 


\lso there is a syndicate for foreign 
hulls particularly, with lines of over 
$6,000,000 each on the “Queen Mary” 


and “Queen Elizabeth” of the Cunard 


Line 

With the American Cargo War Risk 
Reinsurance Exchange the United States 
market has rendered excellent service for 


some years. Reinsurance facilities are 
expanding, so that all in all Mr. Zeller 
states that the marine insurance indus- 
try can well be proud of the facilities 
and services developed in this country 
and now existing to cover the hull and 
needs of American and foreign 
He sees the American marine 
market today as “dynamic, continually 
growing and intently seeking new out- 
lets to achieve greater stature as a world 
market.” 


cargo 
business. 


U. S. CHAMBER’S SS SUGGESTION 
A conditional $5 a month increase in 
minimum Federal payments to the re- 
tired aged is among several classifica- 
tions in the Chamber of the Commerce 
of the U. S. Social Security policy which 
its board approved this month. The con- 
dition is that the entire SS program of 
the Chamber be adopted. The present 
minimum Federal payment is $25. While 
the Chamber’s plan would raise the 
amount to $30 it would not affect the 
present maximum of $85. 
Present Chamber policy 
end of Federal payments toward state 
old age assistance programs, sub- 
stitution of basic SS benefits to all re- 
tired aged persons. Under this system 
the increase in basic SS payments ap- 
proved by the board of directors of the 
Chamber would affect five to six million 


calls for an 


and 


persons. 


Charles M. Fish, vice president of 
Freeport Motor Casualty Co. of Illinois, 
a stock company operating in a number 
of midwestern states, who is the new 
president of the National Association of 
Independent Insurers, has been with that 
company for over 20 years and has risen 
to be a top-ranking officer. A native of 
Joliet, Ill, Mr. Fish was educated at the 
U niversity of Illinois, graduating in 1928 
with a B.S. degree. He is a member of 
the Psi Upsilon fraternity. Mr. Fish has 
been a member of the NAII board of 
governors and active for many years in 
midwestern insurance circles. 


* * * 


Robert M. Staker, director of pub- 
licity, Employers Reinsurance Corp. of 
Kansas City, Mo., is making good prog- 
ress following a cataract operation. on 
expects to be back at the office and i 
full swing in the near future. A year os 
the cataract was removed from his other 


eye. 








PETER E. TUMBLETY 


Peter E. Tumblety, first vice president 
of the Empire State Mutual Life of 
Jamestown, N. Y., was recently desig- 
nated by the board of directors of that 
company to take full charge of the 
agency activities throughout the terri- 
tory in which the Empire State operates. 
This is in addition to Mr. Tumblety’s 
administrative duties as his management 
of the company’s New York City office. 
As agency director he will be assisted 
by Walter S. Christopherson, agency 
supervisor, and Stanley Bevins, manager 
of life insurance sales. This is Mr. Tum- 
blety’s 12th year with the Empire State, 
having joined the organization in 1941 
when the St. Lawrence Life (of which 
he was president) was merged with the 
Empire. He has also been instrumental 
in merger deals with a number of other 


companies. 
ae 


Armand A. Lewis has become associ- 
ated with the New York insurance 
brokerage firm of Samuel Scheller & 
Co., Inc., 1 Cedar Street, as office 
manager. He has been active in insur- 
ance since 1938 and is vice president of 
the Greater New York Insurance Brokers 
Association and a member of the faculty 
of the School of Insurance of the New 
York Insurance Society. He was previ- 
ously with Gustav G. Gottleib & Son. 


cake Ee 


James Scott Kemper, United States 
ambassador to Brazil, was elected honor- 
ary president of the American Chamber 
for Brazil at a meeting of the chamber 
in Rio de Janeiro. Mr. Kemper, who or- 
ganized Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company and a number of other insur- 
ance companies, is former president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Commerce and Production. 


* * * 


Edward Fitzsimmons, secretary of 
Manhattan Life, was married to Mar- 
garet Watkins last week at the Church 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help in South 
Ozone Park, N. Y. Mr. Fitzsimmons, 
formerly editor of the Alfred M. Best 
Co., assumed his duties as secretary of 


the Manhattan Life in 1948. Mrs. Fitz- 
simmons had been secretary to Mr. 
Fitzsimmons for the past five years. 


Mrs. Ellen Hahne Hunsberger, of Man- 
hattan Life’s public relations department, 
was matron of honor. Thomas H. Fitz- 
simmons, brother of the groom was best 
man. After a wedding trip to Florida, 
the bride and groom will make their 
home at Cambria Heights, N. Y. 
































BERNARD JOHN DAENZER 


Bernard John Daenzer, CPCU, newly 
elected secretary of the Security-Con- 
necticut Companies, is in charge of the 
agency development department. He has 
been with the group for 10 years and 
since 1940 has been assistant secretary 
of the Security and the Connecticut In- 
demnity. 

e. wie 


Alice E. Roche, CLU, 
in the field of insurance education, and 
William Y. Hare, also a CLU, were 
married recently. Mrs. Hare is director 
of sales education, Provident Mutual 
Life. Mr. Hare is a member of the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia-Hauslein agency. 


nationally known 


oo 


John G. Tracy, state agent for the 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group, addressed 
the Worcester North Agents Association 
at a dinner meeting November 18, in 
Templeton, Mass. He spoke on install- 
ment premium adjustment endorsements. 


* * * 


Sheldon E. Beise, San _ Francisco 
agency manager for ‘Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, was recently elected treas- 


urer of the Northern California Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Alumni Associa- 
tion. Membership of this organization 
numbers around 300. 

oe te 


Agostino Potestio, an agent with Occi- 
dental Life of California’s Portland, Ore., 
branch was presented the Star of Soli- 
darity by the Italian Government, at a 
banquet held recently in Portland. The 
presentation was made by Italian Coun- 
sul of Seattle for Mr. Potestio’s assist- 
ance in helping in the post-war recon- 
struction of Italy. 


Soe 


Graham Morrow, of Toronto, vice 
president of the Imperial Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada, Western Assurance Co., 
British American Assurance Co., has 
been elected a director of the Canadian 
3ank of Commerce. 


* * * 


James P. Walsh, vice president of 
Thexton, Earls & Lemley, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, consultants in employe welfare, in- 
surance and pension programs, has ac- 
cepted appointment by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to serve on the Presi- 
dent’s new Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries. 
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“Financial Follies of 1953” 


One of the annual dinners which men 
in the financial district centering at Wall 
and Broad Streets most desire to attend 
is that of the New York Financial Writ- 
ers, an organization consisting of the 
reporters of New York City newspapers 
and news organizations covering that 
field. It is a gridiron at which no 
punches are pulled. The ticket demand 
for this year’s dinner and show, held at 
Hotel Astor, was so large that about 
500 requests for invitations had to be 
refused. The event was described as 
“The Financial Follies of 1953.” Whether 
these annual follies are effective enter- 
tainment or not depends largely on 
whether the lyrics are clever and de- 
pending also on performers having good 
enough voices and enough clarity of 
speech to put the numbers across. This 
year’s performance turned out to be 
super in all aspects. Music was furnished 
by a large orchestra and the costumes 
and scenery were as good as that in 
some Broadway music shows. 

In the audience were many of the top 
figures of the financial district, one table 
alone having present such well known 
financial personalities as W. Randolph 
Burgess, William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., Eugene R. Black and Allan Sproul. 

Many guests from the insurance field 
were in attendance. From Hartford 
came Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., vice 
president, Aetna Life Affiliated Compa- 
nies. In the group of the Home Insur- 
ance Co. were Kenneth E. Black, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Herbert A. 
Payne, vice president and secretary; M. 
A. Sedgwick, vice president; R. Bayles, 
secretary; and Alwin E. Bulau, assistant 
secretary and advertising manager. 

Also, Clifford B. Reeves, vice presi- 
dent, represented Mutual Life of New 
York. In the large delegation from In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and J. Walter 
Thompson Co. (whose literary writers 
are closely affliated with the Institute), 
were Dudley B. Martin, Richard 
Griffen, Jules Kramer, Henry E. Curtis 
and Edward Stone. A. H. Thiemann, 
second vice president, and Everett B. 
Woodruff, represented New York Life. 

Considerable spoofing was done of 
President Eisenhower based on the ad- 
dresses made by some members of his 
cabinet the theme of which conflicted 
with remarks later made by the Presi- 
dent at his conferences. Famous gen- 
erals were kidded about going with cor- 
porations at high salaries after leaving 
the service. Harry Truman and _ the 
memory of the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt received attention, too. But, after 
all the razzing the performance con- 
cluded with a patriotic note aimed at 
left- -wingers, Communistic hecklers and 
other critics who have received so much 
attention in the nation’s press lately and 
this concluding sketch brought a num- 
ber of curtain calls from a cheering 
audience. 











British Comments Following DC-6 
Aircraft Loss 


Following the loss at San Francisco of 
a DC-6 aircraft belonging to British 
Commonwealth Airlines, the Post Maga- 
zine of London made these comments: 

“This unfortunate loss will fall en- 
tirely on the London market which has 
both the hull and legal liability insur- 
ances. It is understood that the hulls of 
these aircraft are valued for insurance 
purposes at a figure in the region of 
Australian £500,000, and from the de- 
scription of the accident one would 
imagine that there would be no salvage 
recoverable. Although the terminal air- 
port was reported to have a visibility of 
nine miles, which is all one could ask 
for, the aircraft apparently had to cross 
a range of coast hills that were covered 
in tog, and for some reason failed to 
clear them. 

“When Mr. Reed Chambers of the 
U.S.A.1.G. returned to the United States 
from his visit to London early in the 
autumn he sent one or two of his friends 
copies of a recent book which dealt with 
the situation on board a machine cross- 
ing the Pacific to the same destination 
and which finally made a_ triumphant 
arrival on the remains of its fuel after 
having scraped across the very hills in 
question. The narrative has an almost 
uncanny resemblance in some ways to 
what has actually happened. 

“Hitherto this particular airline has 
had a_ trouble-free record and there 
would seem to be nothing to indicate 
that this is other than one of those 
accidents which statistically must from 
time to time afflict civil aviation oper- 
ators. Nevertheless, in spite of clean 
records, underwriters have to foot the 
bill, and it can be seen that when a line, 
as in this case, has a relatively limited 
fleet an accident such as this will eat up 


the net premium to underwriters on the 
whole fleet over a period from anything 
between say, five and 10 years. 

“Sooner or later air operators will 
have to make up their minds whether 
they want continuously reducing rates 
while records are good, with a very 
heavy upward surge when misfortune oc- 
curs, or whether they want to have what 
is really true insurance, namely, the 
knowledge that they are protected 
against the risks of catastrophe at a 


reasonable rate of premium which will 
not fluctuate violently in the event of 
the catastrophe happening. 

“It was interesting to hear from an 
American underwriter recently that some 
United States airline executives have 
decided to be tempted into the exces- 


sively low rate field on the very ground 
that they must have reasonable con- 
tinuity of cost in their business. It 
may be argued that to a large degree 
underwriters have the remedy in their 
own hands, but it is sometimes difficult 
to see a large volume of premium go 
into the self- insured category, and the 
tendency i is to hang on in the hope that 
conversion to more rationz il economic 
thinking will take place. 

“The passenger legal liability position 
in a case such as this San Francisco ac- 
cident is always difficult to estimate be- 
cause one does not know at what par- 
ticular point various passengers joined 
the aircraft. It seems probable that most 
of the travel from any point farther 
away than Honolulu would be covered 
by the Warsaw Convention, with liabil- 
ity limited to a maximum of £3,000 per 
passenger, both Australia and the ter- 
minal airport of the flight being in coun- 
tries adhering to the convention. In the 
case of passengers joining the aircraft 
at Honolulu, however, the position may 
well be the same as if the passengers 
were traveling internally within the 
United States, that is to say, the conven- 
tion would not apply.” 


* * * 


Forty Agencies Ran Full Page News- 
paper Public Relations Ads 


Fire and casualty executives have been 
considerably impressed by a public rela- 
tions campaign, aimed to acquaint resi- 
dents of Rockland County, New York, 
with facts about insurance and _ allied 
matters which should be better under- 
stood. This campaign took the form of 
full-page advertisements published in 
the Rockland County Journal-News. 
Among towns in Rockland County are 
Nyack, Haverstraw, Suffern, Spring Val- 
ley and Pearl River. The campaign be- 
gan in February, 1950, when it was sup- 
ported by 12 agencies. It was so well 
received that 40 agencies were soon 
signing their names at the bottom of 
the ads. 

One of the advertisements featured 
Comprehensive Personal Liability insur- 
ance thus described: “It protects your 
entire household against liability for 
bodily injury or damage to property of 
others against accidents occurring on 
or away from the premises; for accidents 
occurring while you or your family par- 
ticipate in sports; for accidents occur- 
ring to your servants.’ 

New annual premium rates were listed 
in another ad containing copies of five 
newspaper stories describing accidents 
which can bring large damage claims 
“against folks like you and me.” One 
story was headlined, “Jury Gives $23,461 
for Bonfire Burns.” 

Another ad was a public notice that 
new rates were becoming effective for 
Automobile Liability and Property Dam- 
age insurance. 

One of the ads published in June, was 
headed “Vacation Time.” It said that 
vacations would be enjoyed with more 
peace of mind if the vacationers were 
sure to leave an unoccupied house look- 
ing normal; shut off water, gas and 
electricity; lock all windows and doors; 
stop delivery of milk and newspapers; 
inform a friend, neighbor or police of 
going away; purchase a short-term Ac- 
cident policy covering your trip; have 
insurance policies and other valuable 
papers where they cannot be consumed 
if a fire occurs during absence from 
home. It wound up with the caution to 
drive safely. 

One ad asked the public if it under- 
stood its fire insurance policy. Explana- 
tion of the basic policy and its exten- 
sions were made. Particular attention 
called to extension of the contract to 
cover hazards other than fire. 

Another ad was in the form of Christ- 
mas greetings to the Rockland County 
public given by the 40 agencies whose 
names appeared at the bottom of the 
message. 

I am informed by Alan Leggett, Inc., 
Nyack, N. Y., one of the sigiatory agen- 
cies, that the campaign was unusually 
successful. 





S. K. Griffen 40 Years With 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group 


Selden K. Griffen, secretary of the 


Phoenix-Connecticut Group of insurance 
companies, on November 11, marked his 
40th anniversary with the company. 





Bachrach 
SELDEN K. GRIFFEN 


Mr. Griffen, an executive officer of the 
automobile, ocean marine and aviation 
underwriting departments, entered the 
Phoenix on November 11, 1913, in the 
mail department. He subsequently 
worked in the claims department in 1915. 
He was promoted to superintendent in 
1936, assistant secretary in 1947, and 
secretary of the company in 1952. 

He served with the National Guard at 
the Mexican border in 1916 and in World 
War I as a captain in the Third Regular 
Division in France and was awarded the 
French Croix de Guerre with palm. 

Mr. Griffen was founder and first 
president of the Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Club of Hartford and is a member 
of the U. S. Aviation Underwriters, and 
the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters. He also holds membership 
in Automobile Club of New York, City 
Club of Hartford, Avon Country Club, 
Lions Club, Third Division Veteran’s 
Association and American Legion. 

ok *x x 


Lunch in Honor of Bohlinger 

The general insurance division of the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies will 
hold a testimonial dinner in honor of 
Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J 
Bohlinger at Hotel Vanderbilt, Decem- 
ber 8. Each year the general insurance 
division of the Federation, one of the 
leading philanthropies of the city, hon- 
ors someone prominently affiliated with 
insurance at its principal dinner. 

x o * 


Insurance Federation Meet 

Insurance Federation of New York 
State will hold its annual meeting at 
Hotel Commodore on Wednesday noon, 
December 2. Guest speaker will be John 
Murtaugh, chief magistrate of New York 
City. Secretary of the Federation is 
Harry F. Legg. This Federation has 
3,500 members. 

* x * 


Million Dollar Advertisers 


Four insurance companies and the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance are listed among 
the million dollar advertisers of 1952 in 
Printers’ Ink Advertisers’ Annual. Com- 
piled by Barbour Walker Lyndon, the 
list shows Institute of Life Insurance for 
$1,130,017 of which $976,808 was spent in 
newspaper space; Metropolitan Life with 
$1,665,781 of which $1,179,359 went into 
magazine advertising; Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident of Omaha—$1,419,- 
178 with radio and television as the two 
largest media; New York Life—$1,224,- 
290 of which $1,094,790 went into maga- 
zine advertising, and The Prudential— 
$2,856,506 of which $1,353,729 went for 
radio and $791,222 for newspaper space. 
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Dekker Talks on BI 
Insurance to Buyers 


STRESSES ADEQUATE COVERAGE 
America Fore Executive Outlines Vari- 
ous Forms; Buyers Group Under 
Consideration in London 


interest in 


Drawn by business inter- 
ruption and other time element forms, 
embers of the New York Chapter otf 


Buyers Associa- 
numbers at the 

Hotel 
Dekker, 


explain 


the National Insurance 
tien turned out in large 
luncheon November 19 at the 
Martinique to hear Nicholas 

America Fore Group, 





ecretary, 


AS DEKKER 


NICIIOL 


the fundamentals and advise thc 
buyers _on this coverage President 
( laude H. Rice of the chapter presided. 
He is associated with Babcock & Wilcox 

Co. in New York. 

Ray Cox, who returned recently from 
Europe, told of interest in London in 
possible formation of an insurance buy- 
ers group there. He conferred with a 
aeail group in Londo yn studying chances 
of organizing something similar to the 


some of 


association in New York, although at 
present they are encountering some op- 
position from corporate management 
Mr. Dekker cited the recent disastrous 
General Motors fire at Livonia, Mich 


as an outstanding example of the need 
for business interruption insurance in 
amounts adequate fully protect earn- 
ings. He declared that often the loss 
of earnings after a fire exceeds physica! 
damage loss. He mentioned the La Salle 
Hotel fire in Chicago a few years ago, 
where a BI $1,300,009 
suffered whereas the fire damave 

less ~~ bag The business in- 
insur said Mr. Dekker, 
$1. 300,000, had been pur- 
few weeks | 





insurance loss of 
was 
loss was 
terruption 
in amount of 
chased only a 
occurred. 


before the fire 


Describes Forms 


Describing the two basic forms of BI 


insurance, the gross earnings and two 
item contributions forms, Mr. Dekker 
said ets provide essentially the same 
coverage except that under the latter 


form ordinary payroll coverage is sepa- 


rate and optional. If payroll exceeds 
25% of gross earnings then Mr. Dekker 
advised purchase of the two item form 


as it would be 


cheaper in dollar cost. 
However, f 


the gross earnings form pro- 


(Continued on Page 25) 





Moore Retiring as 
Manager of NAUA 


OMSBERG WILL LL SUCCEED HIM 
Moore, 32 Years ‘With Association, Has 
Contributed Much to Advancement of 

Forms and Rating Improvements 

J. Ross Moore, secretary and manager 
of the National Automobile U nderwriters 
Association and its predecessor organi- 
zation since 1926 and long highly popular 
with company executives, Insurance Com- 
missioners and producers’ leaders, is re- 
tiring December 1. He joined the organi- 
zation in 1921 as assistant secretary. 
Succeeding Mr. Moore will be Howard 
S. Omsberg, assistant manager. 

Mr. Moore has traveled over the coun- 
try many times to make automobile 
physical damage rate filings with Insur- 
ance Departments of various states and 
to attend meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners. 
He has been a constructive factor in the 
orderly development of automobile rate- 
making in the fields of fire, theft, com- 
prehensive and collision coverage and 
has done a fine public relations job over 
the years in securing favorable public 
acceptance of auto rates issued by his 
organization on the basis of experience 
collected from member and _ subscribing 
companies. 

There has been a minimum of friction 
in rate matters and during Mr. Moore’s 
term as manager the automobile policy 
itself has been extensively broadened to 
give the public increased coverage. 

In January Mr. Moore plans a trip 
to Italy with his sister, Miss Helen 
Clarke Moore, a talented musician who 
is now retired. Mr. Moore has been to 
Europe before and is keenly interested 
in traveling. 

Mr. Moore’s Career 


Born in Iberia, Ohio, Mr. Moore is a 
graduate of Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, IJl., and also from the School of 
Business Administration at Harvard. 

Mr. Moore in 1911 joined the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine and in the following year 
was appointed assistant secretary. He 
remained in this position until World 
War I when he was engaged for two and 
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a half years handling marine and war 
insurance on ocean-going hulls. He has 
also been associated with Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan in New York City. 

In 1921 he joined the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference as as- 
sistant secretary. He became its manager 
in 1926, and in 1930 the conference was 
reorganized to become the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association. 

For 17 of the 32 years that Mr. Moore 
has been connected with the association, 





he was executive secretary of the 
tional Automobile Theft Bureau, and 
during this period working with the 


FBI and other enforcement bodies, com- 
pleted treaties with the United States 
Government, the Dominion of Canada, 
and the Federal Government of Mexico, 
covering the smuggling and return of 
stolen automobiles from one country to 
another. 
H. S. Omsberg 
Mr. Omsberg was born in Chicago and 
attended the local schools of that city. 
He entered insurance in the Western 
department of the Great American in 
1925, and in the following year had com- 
pleted the insurance courses at North- 
western University, Chicago. 
In 1929 he became a fieldman for the 


Great American in Wisconsin and _ re- 
mained until 1938 when he joined the 
New Hampshire Fire as state agent in 


Wisconsin and upper Michigan. In 1942 
he transferred to the Chicago office of 
the New Hampshire as assistant general 
agent. 

In 1948 Mr. Omsberg joined the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation as assistant branch secretary in 
Chicago, and in the following year moved 
east as assistant manager in New York. 
He is a member of the Blue Goose and 
the Bankers Club. 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION CHANGES 





Lewis State Aan: in Western Pennsyl- 
vania; Rider Becomes State Agent 
in West Virginia 

State Agent Herman M. Lewis, Fire 
Association’s representative in West Vir- 
ginia, has been transferred to state 
agent in charge of the company’s opera- 
tions in western Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Lewis went with Fire Association about 
12 years ago as an automobile adjuster. 
Interrupting his career for a tour of duty 
with the Army, he returned in time to 
join the company’s first training class 
in 1946, and upon graduation, was as- 
signed state agent in his home State 
of West Virginia. 

Mr. Lewis will be assisted in western 
Pennsylvania by Special Agents Thomas 
J. Dormer and Donald A. Barnum with 
headquarters at 503 Commonwealth 
suilding, Pittsburgh. 

Special Agent John M. Rider has 
been promoted to state agent in West 
Virginia, succeeding Mr. Lewis. Mr. 
Rider is a graduate of the company’s 
training school and has had experience 
as both underwriter and fieldman, com- 
ing to the new assignment from north- 
ern New Jersey territory of Fire Asso- 
ciation and Reliance. He will continue 
headquarters at 404 Juliana Street, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. j 


Eastern Storm Losses 
May Reach $8,000,000 


_The recent wind and snow storm which 

hit New Jersey, New York and south- 
ern New England may cost insurance 
companies close to $8,000,000 in loss 
payments, according to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Hearings on Government 
Liability for Texas City 


Hearings on the extent of Government 
responsibility for the Texas City disas- 
ter of 1947 were begun in Galveston, 
Texas, last week by a special Federal 
House Judiciary subcommittee. 

The Supreme Court last summer held 
that the Federal Government could not 
be sued under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act, and thereafter Representative Clark 
W. Thompson (D., Tex.) introduced 
bill calling for a Congressional investiga- 
tion. This bill also passed the House last 
session. 

The Galveston hearings are concerned 
entirely with whether or not the Gov- 
ernment is responsible and, if so, to what 
extent. If Governmennt responsibility is 
found, then the question of how individ- 
ual claims should be handled will be 
gone into. 

Representative Edgar A. Jonas (R., 
Ill.), is chairman of the subcommittee, 
and the other members are Representa- 
tives De Witt S. Hyde (R., Md.), and 
Thomas J. Lane (D., Mass.). 

The Supreme Court decision dealt with 
only one case, that of Dalehite vs. U. S., 
which was by common consent handled 
as a test case for about 300 separate 
personal and property claims with an 
aggregate total of about $200,000,000. 
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Bureau Companies, Fireman’s Fund 


Present Views on W. Va. Fire Rates 


No further hearings on the West: Vir- 
vinia fire rate question will be held until 
February 15, unless Insurance Commis- 
sioner Thomas J. Gillooly decides to re- 
open proceedings prior to that date. The 
West Virginia Inspection Bureau, repre- 
senting the large majority of stock fire 
insurers, is opposing ah application of 
the Fireman’s Fund and its affiliate, the 
Home Fire & Marine, for a 15% devia- 
tion downward in fire rates on 14 classes 
of risks. 

The Fireman’s Fund contends that 
some rates are too profitable and hence 
a deviation is justified in the public in- 
terest. It also states one or more Bureau 
companies have increased commissions 
to agents on profitable classes of build- 
ings. Bureau companies argue their 
profits are far from large but the 
Bureau will conduct an over-all review 
of the fire insurance rate structure to 
ascertain whether some rates need to be 
revised, upward or downward, on the 
basis of actual experience. 

Well Known Attorneys on Case 

Well known attorneys are participat- 
ing in this debate on fire rating. The 
West Virginia Inspection Bureau is rep- 
resented by Sen. Abraham Kaplan and 
George I. Gross of Powers, Kaplan & 
3erger of New York City, and also 
bv Robert W. Lawson, Jr., of Steptoe 
& Johnson, Charleston, W. Va. Another 
member of the Steptoe & Johnson firm 
is Louis Johnson, former Secretary of 
Defense, under President Truman who 
also served under President Roosevelt, 
and who has been honored by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The Fireman’s Fund Group is repre- 
sented by Charles P. Butler, New York 
City, and Hawthorne D. Battle of Spil- 
man, Thomas & Battle, Charleston, W. 
Va. Mr. Butler was formerly a Deputy 
New York Insurance Superintendent and 
later with the North America Compa- 
nies and also for awhile executive vice 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. He is now in law 
practice. 

Following are extracts from the state- 
ments of both the Bureau companies and 
the Fireman’s Fund Group: 


Inspection Bureau 


“The position of the Inspection Bureau 
in part is as follows: 

“(A) That for the five-year period, 
1948 - 1952, inclusive, the fire insurance 
companies, members of the West Vir- 
ginia Inspection Bureau, transacting 
business in West Virginia, showed an 
over-all loss experience on fire of 48% 
on a basis of incurred losses to premiums 
earned. 

“(B) That the true expense experience 
of these fire insurance companies in 
West Virginia for the year 1951—on 
an incurred expenses to earned premi- 
ums basis was over 44%. That the 


national average expense ratio for the 
five-year period under review as shown 
in the expense experience reports filed 
by the fire insurance companies, with 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment is over 46% 

Over-all Cost 94% of Premiums 

“(C) That the over-ali cost for the 
period under review was over 94% of 
earned premiums. 

“(D) That during this period of five 
years (1948 - 1952), the fire insurance 
companies in West Virginia had earned 
only a_ reasonable underwriting profit 
for the volume of fire insurance business 
in West Virginia, within the limits set 
forth in the standard formula for deter- 
mining underwriting results. 

“(E) That underwriting results are 
determined by relating over-all loss and 
expense experience to over-all premiums 
earned for the period under review. 
That in connection with rate adjust- 
ments, there are usually a few  sub- 
classes in which the premium income 
is relatively low, and in which the loss 
ratio mav either be relatively low or 
abnormally high. 

“That the premium income and loss 
experience in these small sub-classes are 
inadequate for rate standardization and 
do not carry sufficient credibility to 
warrant periodic rate shifts. That the 
premium volume in some of these sub- 
classes is so low that a single fire can 
create a loss sufficient to wipe out the 
premium income for a number of years. 

“(F) That at the earlier hearing here. 
evidence was presented of a number of 
sub-classes in which the loss experience 
in West Virginia had been relatively 
low. That there ere sub-classes com- 
parable in volume of premiums in which 
the loss experience for the same period 
had been abnormally high. 


Loss on Sub-Classes 


“(Gyo That among the sub-classes in 
which the loss experience had been rela- 
tively high for the five-year period 
(1948 - 1952) are 24 sub-classes, totaling 
$13,034,784 of premiums written, in 
which the loss experience had been 
88.1% of earned premiums. That on this 
volume of fire business during the five- 
year period under review, the fire insur- 
ance companies had sustained an under- 
writing loss in West Virginia of 32.2%, 
or approximately $4,000,000. 

“(H) That in a number of the small 
premium sub-classes, during the period 
1948 - 1952, the losses sustained had far 
exceeded the premium income. 

“(1) That these small classes in gen- 
eral do not carry sufficient credibility 
to warrant rate changes, but that if 
this Insurance Department should give 
consideration to rate changes downward 
in connection with any of the sub-classes 
presented here at the earlier hearing, it 
should likewise give consideration to in- 
creases in rates in the sub-classes in 
which the insurance companies have 


sustained an underwriting loss during 
the period under review. 


Reasonable Profit 


“(J) That while in some sub-classes 
the underwriting profit had been higher 
than normal, and in other sub-classes the 
underwriting losses had been heavy, the 
over-all experience for 1948-1952 had 
resulted in only a reasonable underwrit- 
ing profit for the entire volume of fire 
business. 

“(K) The West Virginia Inspection 
3ureau has no objection to an over-all 
review of the rate structure by this De- 
partment, but that in connection with 
eny such review it will ask this Depart- 
ment to formulate a rule by which credi- 
bility of loss experience in this state can 
be measured; that rate changes directed 
bv this Department in credible classes be 
upward as well as downward as indicated 
by the experience and that in connec- 
tion with any such rate review a loading 
be included for an over-all reasonable 
margin for underwriting profit as pro- 
vided for under Section 3381(3) of the 
insurance laws of this state.” 


Fireman’s Fund 


“We believe our application for a devi- 
ation, as filed with you, was made in the 
public interest. With so many classes 
where we consider, and statistics show, 
the rates are too high, and representing 
a substantial volume of fire premium in 
the state, we believe that the first action 
that should have been brought about was 
a correction in the fire rate levels be- 
fore any consideration was given to 
increase of commissions by any insur- 
ance company. 

“Since the Bureau now expresses its 
intention to promptly review the entire 
fire rate levels in this state and file equi- 
table adjustments up and down as indi- 
cated by the five-year experience, size 
and importance of classes, we agree that 
such action by the Bureau would be 
more in the public interest than action 
now on our requested deviation. 

“We should like to emphasize that 
our present position is taken in the 
belief that if prover over-all rate ad- 
justments are made promptly, the inter- 
ests of both the public and the fire insur- 
ance industry would be best served. 


National Board 


“Further, we agree that the National 
soard of Fire Underwriters advocates 
the principle that in considering the rea- 
sonableness of rate levels, incurred ex- 
penses should be related to earned 
premiums. 

“We have, since our last hearing, been 
in consultation with the general counsel 
of the National Board, and we _ have 
agreed to correct any inference that 
might be drawn from the record of the 
testimony at the last hearing that the 
National Board or any of its officers or 
employes calculated the expense ratio to 
which our witnesses testified. 

“We obtained the dollar figures from 
the National Board, but we calculated 
the expense ratio that was testified to, 
and we do not wish to in any way have 
it inferred that the National Board 
advocates the calucation of expense ratio 


N. J. Approves Amended 


Marine Definition 
The New Jersey Insurance Depart- 
ment has approved the revised nation- 
wide marine definition as recommended 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in June. The New 
Jersey Department permitted an amend- 
ment to the definition to allow “quali- 
fied companies to issue forms of poli- 
cies generally known as manufacturers’ 
output policies.” 


HILL SPECIAL IN S.C. 

The American Insurance Company 
announces appointment of J.-C. Hill, Jr., 
as special agent for South Carolina, 
succeeding Leroy M. Brandt, resigned 
His headquarters will be in the Bar- 
ringer Building, Columbia. 





LUCKE ILLINOIS SPECIAL 

The Glens Falls Group announces as- 
signment of Harry E. Lucke as special 
agent for Illinois. He will work in co- 
operation with Special Agent William 
L. Gould of Peoria in serving Illinois 
agents outside of Cook, Lake, McHenry 
and DuPage counties. 





by relating incurred expenses to writ- 
ten premiums. 

“Relying on other authorities, we cal- 
culated that expense ratio by relating 
the incurred expenses for the year 1951 
to the written premiums for the year 
1951 for all companies in West Virginia 
for all fire business. 

Request for Deviation 

“Finally, we feel that the position of 
the Fireman's Fund in presenting to you 
a request for deviation from certain rates 
on certain classes, esas request is pres- 
ently before you, should be again re- 
stated, and it is as scr 

“When, several months ago, a certain 
company chose to increase commissions 
to agents in this state, and this action 
was followed by other companies in- 
creasing commissions, thereby there was 
posed to the Fireman’s Fund manage- 
ment the question of whether or not 
it would do as other companies had 
done, namely, raise commissions. 

“Cognizant of the condition of rate 
levels in this state, the Fireman’s Fund 
believes it is against the public interest 
to increase commissions when rate levels 
first need adjustment and correction 
Therefore, the Fireman’s Fund took 
what it considered to be the proper 
course and sought this deviation now 
before you. 

“Moreover, our objective, also, was to 
minimize the vulnerability of stock fire 
insurance and the American Agency 
System, competing with inde~endent 
companies, direct writers and specialty 
companies whose method of competition 
is always to concentrate on those classes 
of business where they can find the rates 
are too high. 

“We believe that in the public inter- 
est, the larger subject, namely, a com 
plete review and adjustment of the fire 
rate structure in this state, should he 
adequately and ex xpeditious] dealt with, 
and we now join in the idaenad for a 
postponement of the proceeding rs on ou 
requested deviation.” 
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Man's constant endeavor to shorten distance through = 
increased speed of travel has wrought this new miracle 
of science—Jet Propulsion. Its future is limitless and 
should bring the ends of the Earth together in 
mutual understanding. 
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Use 


of Continuous Policies Could 


Destroy Agency System, Says Neville 


Continuous insurance policies are for- 
eign to and not in the best interest of 
the American Agency System, John F. 
Neville, executive secretary and general 
counsel, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, told the Illinois Association 
meeting, November 17. He feels their 
widespread adoption could well be “per- 
nicious to the system under which the 
property and casualty business in the 
United States has flourished.” 

When economies in insurance opera- 
tions are discussed, Mr. Neville said, the 
matter or continuous policies is gener- 
ally brought into the picture. 

Arguments for Continuous Policies 

“It is argued that no useful purpose 
is served by issuing a completely new 
policy whenever insurance expires; that 
the same end could be achieved by send- 
ing the insured a notice of premium due 
and by providing that the policy auto- 
matically be continued in force so long 
as the insured paid the premium within 
a certain period after the renewal date,” 
said Mr. Neville. 

“According to this view, most of the 
money now expended in company and 
agents offices by reason of the inter- 
minable rewriting of expiring policies 
would be saved. This, it is said, would 
result in improvement in the companies 
underwriting results and for those 
agents who write their own _ policies, 
there would follow a lowering of agency 
expense and a corresponding increase 
in profit. ‘Not taken policies,’ or stated 
another way ‘free insurance’ would, it is 
claimed, be eliminated. 

“All this seems logical and even cogent 
because undoubtedly the reissuing of 
policies creates a considerable expense 
which, viewed in a vacuum, everyone 
would like to avoid,” he continued. 
“Added strength is given to this argu- 
ment when one considers that probably 
many policies are reissued without sig- 
nificant changes in coverages and all 
agents will undoubtedly agree that ‘not 
taken’ policies are an evil in the business 
against which the agents and their asso- 
ciation took up arms many years ago. 

“It is well to remember that when 
situations from a competitive standpoint 
become acute, such as the general cir- 
cumstances surrounding the writing of 
automobile insurance by agency minded 
companies, it is extremely easy to settle 
for what may appear to be a reasonable 
solution on the basis of expediency with- 
out weighing carefully enough the ulti- 
mate result of the step taken. 

“In the bond field we have met con- 
tinuous policies and again they are no 
stranger in the writing of inland marine 
insurance. Both parcel post and regis- 
tered mail insurance may be written on 
a continuous policy basis. In those states 
which require disability insurance, con- 
tinuous policies have been devised which 
provides a never-ending insurance for the 
employer who is compelled by st ate law 
to guarantee these payments. Life insur- 
ance is written on a continuous policy 
basis, as is accident insurance. 


Ownership of Expirations 
“Ownership of expirations is the key- 


stone of the American Agency System 
and is the greatest single factor in the 
independent contractor status which the 
agent enjoys. His independence is abso- 
lutely necessary if he is to continue the 
present character of his operations and 
there would be no point in being inde- 
pendent if the agent failed to implement 
that freedom by owning his business. 

“It follows, therefore, that anything 
which weakens either the independence 
of the agent or his ownership of expira- 
tions is to be viewed with grave concern 
by the agent,” Mr. Neville warned. 

“The philosophy back of the doctrine 
of ownership of expirations is rather a 
logical one and, stated simply, means 
that the company which writes the policy 
will in no wise interfere with the policy- 
holder without the producing agent’s 
permission during the term of the 
agency and, upon termination of the 
agency, if the agent’s balances are paid, 
acknowledges to the agent full control 
and ownership of his list of customers. 
This doctrine, regarded as a necessary 
and proper adjunct of the insurance busi- 
ness, has been observed to the letter, 
with very few exceptions, by the compa- 
nies over a long period of time. 


Disadvantages to Assured 


“If continuous policies were widely 
used, the unfortunate instances which 
today happen occasionally, in which in- 
sureds find themselves at the time of 
with narrow coverages, obsolete 
forms and inadequate amounts of insur- 
ance, will most certainly increase. In 
addition, continuous policies will have a 
definite tendency to freeze the business 
in the company first writing the insur- 
ance. 

“On the theory that it is easier to 
go along rather than to change, the 
agent, harassed by many details in his 
office, is liable to refrain from making 
the precise recommendations for timely 
changes in the coverages because he 
knows that so long as the insured pays 
his premium, he will be covered, at least 


loss, 





as well as he was originally,” Mr. Neville 
said. 

“The absolute necessity for keeping 
up-to-date in all matters in connection 
with an insurance account is delineated 
sharply when one considers that our free 
enterprise economy is chiefly character- 
ized by its dynamic nature. On all sides 
there is compelling evidence of eco- 
nomic and social change with its shifts 
in values. To provide the proper degree 
of service which the insured has a right 
to expect, the agent is required to con- 
stantly program and reprogram an in- 
surance account. What more logical sys- 
tem could be devised for the reexamina- 
tion which must accompany any pro- 
gramming than to have a policy expire 
and be renewed, perhaps in .a more 
modern, better tailored way ? 

“The insured who holds a continuous 
policy over an extended period, in the 
absence of a liberalization clause, may 
find himself covered by a policy form 
which is somewhat less than up-to-date 
and which may have long since been 
supplanted by a broader and more de- 
sirable type of insurance. This is much 
less likely to happen if the coverages are 
rewritten and reviewed at regular, fre- 
quent intervals. 

Merit Rating Hazards 

“Use of a continuous policy seems to 
be a convenient basis for a company 
writing the business to superimpose on 
it a merit rating plan of some type which 
will give the insured, if he qualifies un- 
der the plan, a rate reduction which will 
be statistically justified and which may 


also mean that the insured can only 
change his company by sustaining a 
rather serious financial disadvantage. 


This can become particularly important 
to an agent in the event either he or his 
company terminates the agency relation- 
ship. 

“Inasmuch as the insured has in the 
final analysis full control over where his 
business will be placed, if he chooses to 
exercise it, it seems only natural, under 
these circumstances, that the insured 
would choose to stay with the company 
in which he is getting the advantage. If 
this happens, the agent loses an expira- 
tion because of his inability to write 
business in a company which he no 
longer represents. 

“One of the justifications for the 
American Agency System is the service 
which its agents provide. Any diminu- 
tion of this service will necessarily dim- 
inish the importaance of and the neces- 
sity for the system. The insurance agent 
cannot afford to operate under any sys- 
tem which has a tendency to allow him 
to take his clients for granted. This 
would be one of the natural results of 
the general use of continuous policies. 

Direct Billing 

“Let us suppose for a moment that 
we have continuous policies generally in 
use in the insurance business. As a re- 
sult, we have eliminated all paper work 
involved in issuing new policies each 
time insurance expires; we have saved 
money for the company and for the 
agent, and just think how much time we 
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have saved. On the theory that one dose 
of medicine is only half as good as two, 
the American Agency System would al- 
most inevitably be faced with the situa- 
tion that to really round out this ques- 
tion of continuous policies, it would be 
necessary to institute direct billing. 

“Why not have the company, on one 
of those marvelous new machines which 
are being invented almost daily, merely 
send out directly to the insured a notice 
of premium due and, if there is any ob- 
jection from the agents to this proposi- 
tion, we could even have the insured 
send his premium to the agent. After all, 
this seems a logical step in the interest 
of efficiency and would seem to be a fur- 
ther implementation of the suggestion 
that the success of the average insurance 
agent will be in direct proportion to the 
amount of work he doesn’t do. 

“One facet of the doctrine of owner- 
ship of expirations is the fact that the 
company leaves the clients of the insur- 
ance agent severely alone and does busi- 
ness only through the agent. Direct bill- 
ing by an insurance company (the red- 
headed half brother of a continuous 
policy) will destroy the unique position 
presently enjoyed by the _ insurance 
agent. If the insurance agent believes 
that he is performing a service for his 
client which the company cannot per- 
form, the insured should not be put in 
the position of confusion as to whom he 
should contact in reference to his insur- 
ance. The American Agency System will 
not, in my opinion, stand up under di- 
rect contact between the company and 
the insured. 

“A continuous policy means that the 
policy has no expiration. This in turn 
must mean that the expirations which 
an agent owns and which in large part 
determine the value of the agency which 
he has built in the expectation that it 
has some value, will be eliminated. I be- 
lieve that ownership of expirations can- 
not be predicated on their non-existence 
and it is certain that the agents operat- 
ing under the American Agency System 
do not want to become carbon copies of 
other types of agents in the insurance 
business who may do rather well on an 
annual basis or over a relatively short 
period of time, but who are building 
nothing for the future.” 


Kennedy’s Irish Donkey 

New York newspapers carried a pic- 
ture late last week of Katherine Ken- 
nedy, daughter of President Lawrence 
F. Kennedy of Marsh & McLennan, 
insurance brokers and managers, with 
her Irish donkey and cart on board the 
“Trish Plane” which docked Friday at 
Hoboken. The seven-year-old white 
donkey, called Brendan the Navigator, 
comes from Kilkishen, County Clare, 
was bought by Mr. Kennedy while on 

European trip this Summer. 





REVIEW CLASS DECEMBER 10 

The metropolitan department of the 
Home Insurance Company will conduct a 
brokers’ review class on Thursday, De- 
cember 10, from 6 to 9 p.m. at the 
Hotel McAlpin. The class is designed 
for students who are preparing for the 
state examinations for brokers’ or agents’ 
licenses. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


BS 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 18653 


* 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


w 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1852 


aid 


”~ 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


Ww 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 


w 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 


* 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St, Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments. 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontano 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B.C 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 
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SQUARE CLUB DANCE DEC. 4 


Popular Annual Event To Be Held at 
Hotel Statler; Thompson Chairman; 
Ehre President 

The Insurance Square Club of New 
York, Inc., has completed plans for 
the annual charity entertainment and 
dance which will be held next Friday, 
December 4, at the Hotel Statler. Ernest 
J. Thompson, general chairman and first 
vice president, savs the club will stage 
a variety show of stage and television 
talent from 9 to 10:30 p.m. Dancing to 
the music of a 12 piece orchestra will 
continue from 10:30 p.m. to 2 a.m. As 
in past years, the proceeds are devoted 
to charity. 

The Insurance Square Club was or- 
ganized in 1923 and chartered in 1930. 
The founders designed a _ club _ for 
Masons actively engaged in the insur- 
ance business. From the start the prime 
purpose of the organization was to pro- 
mote a spirit of good fellowship. These 
social aspects of the club have been 
enhanced by educational activities and 
charitable benefits. 

From a small beginning, the club has 
grown to a membership of almost 500 
and represents all areas of insurance. 
Meetings are held at the Drug and 
Chemical Club the third Monday of 
every month except July and August. 
Victor T. Ehre, Kemper Group, as presi- 
dent, is leading the club to one of its 
most successful years. 

Serving with Mr. Thomson, are the 
following committee chairmen: John T. 
Ross, Supreme Agency, program com- 
mittee; Edward T. Minor, Valentine 
Ittner Poggenburg, Inc., ticket commit- 
tee;; Burtis F. Thompson, A. L. Carr 
Agency, booster chairman; George W. 
Graham, Hartford Fire, advisory com- 
mittee. 

Tickets cover both the entertainment 
and dance and are $1.50 per person in- 
cluding tax. Tickets will be available at 
the door. 


Plan January Meeting on 
Industrial Fire Safety 


Michigan’s newly organized industrial 
fire safety conference will hold its first 
full-scale meeting at Lansing January 
26, it is announced following a meeting 
of the conference committee headed by 
Waldo O. Hildebrand, secretary-man- 
ager, Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents 

It is anticipated that 100 or more rep- 
resentatives of vitally interested groups 
will attend the conference session at 
which consideration will be given to the 
special hazards of industrial decentrali- 
zation called to attention by the fire 
which destroyed the General Motors 
Hydra-Matic plant at Livonia some few 
weeks ago, recording the greatest single 
industrial loss in history. 

Major problems to be discussed will 
be whether protection facilities are ade- 
quate in plants located outside corporate 
areas of the larger cities and what to 
do about correcting any weaknesses re 
vealed; also whether existing building 
codes in suburban areas are sufficiently 
strong to head off construction embody- 
ing excessive hazards, with consideration 
of any indicated remedies 

Invited to the conference will be rep- 
resentatives of manufacturing and petro- 
leum industries, architects, construction 
and insurance engineers, fire department 
officials and fire prevention experts. 

Members of the committee formed as 
the nucleus of the conference, in addition 
to Mr. Hildebrand: are Commissioner 
Joseph A. Childs of the Michigan state 
police; John Reid, state labor commis- 
sioner; Arnold Renner, chief of the 
fire marshal’s division of the state po- 
lice; Commissioner Joseph A. Navarre of 
the State Insurance Department, and 
William Palmer, executive secretary of 
the Michigan Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee 











Yes. An important business to the man who owns it. 
That’s why he buys insurance. 

Everything but Business Interruption Insurance. 

Why doesn’t he buy that—when an 

interruption in his business by a windstorm, fire or 
explosion ... and the resulting loss of income 

...can mean “out of business” for him. 

Perhaps he and the thousands of “unsold” merchants, 
large and small, haven’t been made actively aware 

of the merits of Business Interruption Insurance. 
Could it be that you are deciding that prospects in your 
own backyard don’t want this protection... 

before you tell them about it P 
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TV AERIAL COVER EXCLUDED 
Ohio Fire Rate Changes Call for 


Separate Insurance Against Wind 

and Hail on Outside Equipment 

Walter A. Robinson, Ohio Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and the Ohio In- 
spection Bureau announce adjustments 
in fire, windstorm and extended cover- 
age rates effective November 30. Fire 
rates for dwelling class property, with a 
few execptions, are being reduced. The 
annual reduction in fire premiums for 
the dwelling class will amount to $1,650,- 
000 or more than 7% of the annual pre- 
mium on the dwelling class. 

The definition of dwellings has been 
changed from one and two-family dwell- 
ings to include one to four- family dwell- 
ings. This means that one to four-family 
dwellings will receive the same coverage 
which has been accorded to one and 
two-family dwellings. 

Exclusion of windstorm and hail dam- 
age to radio and television equipment 
on the outside of buildings which has 
applied to other than dwelling class 
property for some time is being extended 
to include dwelling class property. It 
will now be necessary for windstorm 
and hail coverage on outside radio and 
television equipment in connection with 
dwelling class property to write a 
separate amount of insurance for wind- 
storm and hail under windstorm policies 
or a separate amount for fire and ex- 
tended coverage under fire policies to 
which the extended coverage endorse- 
ment is attached. The windstorm and 
extended coverage rates for outside radio 
and television equipment for all classes 
of property have been increased be- 
cause of the unfavorable experience on 
this equipment. 

Fire and extended coverage rates for 
farm dwellings, household goods and 
personal property remain unchanged 
with a minor exception, but all wind- 
storm and hail rates have been in- 
creased slightly. At the same time, the 
combined fire and extended coverage 
rates for blanket personal property in- 
sured under the farm property blanket 
personal form as well as the minimum 
premiums for use with this form have 
been reduced. 

Windstorm and hail damage to out- 
side radio and televeision equipment, 
likewise, is excluded in the new farm 
forms and a specific amount of insurance 
for windstorm and hail or for fire and 
extended coverage will be required for 
full coverage. 


Urges Enforcement Men 
To Back Theft Prevention 


Business groups have a definite inter- 
est in curbing the rising tide of truck 
cargo thefts, pilferages and hijackings 
and are seeking concrete recommenda- 
tions from law enforcement personnel to 
help them with this problem, Jack Seide, 
president, Babaco Alarm Systems, Inc., 
told a meeting of the National Law En- 
forcement Associates. 

He said that thefts from trucks were 
increasing and the losses were seriously 
affecting business operations. “It is not 
enough to promise apprehension of 
thieves after a crime has been com- 
mitted,” Mr. Seide said, “but specific 
theft prevention measures such as the 
installation of automatic burglar alarm 
systems should be recommended by law 
enforcement groups.” 

The Babaco president said that it was 
important for the public to understand 
that “these truck cargo thefts were oc- 
curring from all types of vehicles and 
not merely the large over-the-road car- 
riers. Pick up and delivery operations,” 
he said, “are especially hazardous and 
are contributing considerably to the up- 
ward theft trend.” 


CHARLES F. CRICK DIES 
Charles F. Crick, 87, a former insur- 
ance agent in Niagara Falls, N. Y., died 
November 15 in Pasadena, Calif., after 
a long illness. Burial was in Niagara 
Falls. His wife and a daughter survive. 
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HIT COMMISSION REGULATION 


New England Agents Move to Oppose 
Action by NAIC at Miami; Hatfield 
Chairman Advisory Board 


New England local agents are against 
commission regulation and have asked 
the Insurance Commissioners of their 
states to oppose any action by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Miami, Fla., next week which 
would tend to bring about any regula- 
tion through uniform accounting rules. 
This action was made known at a meet- 
ing of the New England Advisory Board 
in Boston. The board, representing the 
six state associations in New England, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“The New England Advisory 
recommends to the New England Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents that they 
take immediate action to oppose, through 
the Insurance Commissioners of their 
respective states, adoption of the report 
of the subcommittee on uniform account- 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in so far as it relates 
no matter how remote, 
used 
with the regulation of 
insurance rates and that they actively 
oppose wherever and whenever neces- 
sary any suggestion that the detailed ex- 
pense factors in insurance rates be sub- 


Board 


to any suggestion, 
that 
in connection 


uniform accounting data be 


jected to regulation or supervision by 
state supervisory officials, especially 
those perté aining to acquisition cost, or 


commission factors. 

William W. Hatfield of Bridgeport, 
past president of the Connecticut agents, 
was unanimously elected chairman of 
the advisory board for the coming year, 
to succeed Archibald M. Dodge of Port- 
land. Mr. Hatfield takes the place of the 
late G. Burgess Fisher, 3rd, of Hartford, 
who had been vice chairman for the 
past year. 

C. Prescott Hoffman of Brattleboro, 
now serving his second term as president 
of the Vermont agents, was elected vice 


: chairman, putting him in line for the 
q chairmanship next year. Edward S. Pike 
‘| of Rutland, Vt., was re-elected secretary- 


treasurer. 
MUTUAL ASSOCIATIONS ELECT 


Brill President Amerian Mutual Alli- 
ance; Buxton Heads Federation of 
Fire Companies 

Lawrence D. Brill, Seattle, was elected 
president of the American Mutual 
Alliance for the coming year at the 
organization’s annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. He is president of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Fire Association. Named as 
vice president was S. Bruce Black, Bos- 
ton, president of the Liberty Mutual. 

At meetings of other mutual insurance 
associations held in conjunction with 
that of the American Mutual Alliance, 
the following officers were elected: 

Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies—president, John A. Buxton, 
Owatonna, Minn., chairman of board of 
Federated Mutual Implement and Hard- 
ware Insurance Co.; vice president, Gary 
H. Kamper, Milwaukee, president of 
the Badger Mutual. 


National Association of Automotive 
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Dekker to Buyers 


(Continued from Page 20) 


vides more nearly blanket coverage and 
hence may be preferable. 

Mr. Dekker stressed the need for 
assureds checking values periodically so 
to avoid coinsurance penalties for lack 
of sufficient insurance, particularly in 
periods of rising sales and profits. 

On extra expense insurance Mr. 
Dekker said it is not sold as much as the 
companies desire. It is designed essen- 
tially for banks, laundries, oil distribu- 


orem a 


eee 
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tors and other risks of the service type 
which may resume operations soon after 
a fire through use of competitors’, or 
other, facilities, where joint arrange- 
ments are often made in advance. This 
insurance does not pay for loss of in- 
come but for the extra expenses involved 
in getting back into operation as quickly 
as possible. This coverage will not do a 
good job if loss of sales is expected as 
result of a fire or other insured loss. 
BI insurance is needed for coverage of 
loss of earnings. 





Mutual Insurance Companies—president, 

W. Yount, Boston, vice president, 
Liberty Mutual; vice president, H. D. 
Durham, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, president, 
lowa National Mutual. 

National Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies—president, W. H. Bur- 
hop, Wausau, Wis., president, Employers 
Mutuals; vice president, ( Carl N. Jacobs, 
Stevens Point, Wis., president, Hard- 
ware Mutuals. 

During the three days of sessions the 
200 company officers in attendance dis- 
cussed a variey of current insurance 
problems ranging from the traffic acci- 
dent situation and the insurance aspects 
of industrial noise to office management 
and insurance company investments. 





Zeller on Marine 


(Continued from Page 27) 
present Svndicate extending its scope tu 
include foreign hulls, per se, arose. 

In April, 1945, following earlier initia- 
tive taken by the Maritime Commisson, 
the Syndicate took affirmative action and 
fixed a limit of $1,250,000, which subse- 
quently was increased in two stages to 
the present figures of $3,500,000, or 50% 

flag 
about 


of the limit on American vessels. 


There is nothing sacred such a 
limit, however, as it can be raised up to 
$7,000,000 on affirmative action of 75% 
of the subscribers. 

For 
terest in the Cunard Fleet the Syndicate 
committed itself to $6,063,000 each on the 
“Queen Mary” and the “Queen Eliza- 
beth.” This fact all too frequently es- 
capes attention in public comments on 
the achievement of private marine insur- 
ance facilities in having taken care of 
the full hull insurance requirements of 
those two liners without the continued 
assistance of the British Government. 

While again passing through a difficult 
period resulting from the continually 
rising cost of repairs,-the abnormal in- 
cidence of total loss and lastly, but not 
the least important, the pressures of in- 
ternational competition, the Syndicate 
membership faces the future with the 
confidence that growth will be main- 
tained in the years to come. 

Time does not permit detailed refer- 
ence to the growth of the American hull 
market in other directions, syndicated 
and non-syndicated, but it is generally 
recognized as being factual to state that 
the growth of the market’s hull capacity 
as respects business not coming within 
the scope of the American Marine Hull 
Insurance Syndicate has been reason- 
ably satisfactory. 


instance, in accepting a 20% in- 


Cargo War Risk Insurance 


Leaving hulls and turning to cargo 
war risk insurance, in which field the 
growth and achievements of the Ameri- 
can market between the period immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of World 
War II and the present are a cause for 
justifiable satisfaction and pride, a look 
at the contrasting conditions which ex- 
isted during World War I is helpful to 
achieve a better perspective. 

During that earlier period both the 
cost of war risk insurance and the ex- 
tent to which it was obtainable were 
governed by a combination of the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand 
and the availability or otherwise of re- 
insurance in foreign markets. This meant 
that for exporters and importers the 
question of whether or not war risk 
coverage was obtainable and if so at 
what cost were matters of prime con- 
cern, so much so that it frequently 
impaired the normal flow of commerce 
and at times led to situations bordering 
on chaos. 

Following “Munich” in 1938 the Amer- 
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AMERICAN ADVANCES OGREN 


American Insurance 
announces that, 


W. H. Ogren 


Hingst as 


The Company 
December 1, 
succeed Kenneth L. 
state supervising the 
City area. Mr. Hingst 
being promoted to supervisor of the 


Rockford, Ill 


effective 
will 
agent 
Kansas office 


city department office in 





ican market, envisaging the possibility of 
war, began giving preliminary thought 
to organizing for the purpose of cush- 
ioning the impact of the outbreak of 
war, and furnishing local reinsurance fa 
cilities, to the end that exporters and 
importers might have a stable and un- 


limited market for cargo war risk cov- 
erage at uniform rates 
Coverage in World War II 
As a_ sequel to such preliminary 


thought, the Institute appointed on 
March 27, 1939, a committee to “explore 
the possibilities of setting up a 
war risk reinsurance syndicate.” That 
committee functioned very promptly as a 
result of which an organization meeting 
was held on April 7, 1939, and the 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange became effective as to sailings 
on and after June 19, 1939. No limit was 
placed on the amount of reinsurance 
available and a direct market at uniform 
rates independently arrived at was 
achieved. 

No picture of the growth of the 
American market would be complete 
without some reference to the marine 


cargo 


cargo position. Although it is not pos- 
sible to be specific to the same extent 
as in the case of the hull business, there 


being no associations comparable to the 
hull Syndicate, nevertheless, it is clearly 
evident from the published figures that 
the companies are retaining much more 
of their cargo business than was for- 
merly the case. 

Thus it can be stated that the growth 
of the American market in this direction 
has been reasonably satisfactory despite 
obstacles in the form of governmental 
restrictions and nationalistic tendencies 
in several countries. 


Reinsurance Facilities 


The amount of marine cargo reinsur- 
ance ceded abroad is not susceptible to 
accurate determination from. available 
sources, but there is every indication 
that a growing tendency exists not only 
to place greater dependence upon local 
reinsurance facilities, but also to create 
such facilities, the fulfillment of which 
has obvious benefits for the market as 
a whole. 

This sketch of 
dence that the 


progress should evi- 
American market, far 
from being static, is dynamic, continu- 
ally growing and intently seeking new 
outlets to achieve greater stature as a 


world market. The market has an 
awareness of their deficiencieis as well 
as their inherent strength, both actual 


and potential, and I know that I am 
safe in expressing the collective convic- 
tion that in time the former will be 
either eliminated or minimized and the 
latter captalized to the end that our suc- 
cessors will in the years to come be able 
to record further growth achievements. 
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Chubb & Son Make 
Three Appointments 


REED ASST. MGR. IN CANADA 


Hodgetts Becomes Manager at Los 
Angeles and Goddard Manager of 
Marine Dept. at San Francisco 


Chubb & Son of New York announced 
this week the appointment of Edward 
manager of its 
January 


S. Reed as assistant 
Canadian department, 
1. To assume his new executive duties 
in Montreal, Mr. Reed leaves his present 
position as manager of the Los Angeles 
office of Chubb & Son in which capacity 
office “was 


effective 


he has served since that 
opened in 1948. 

Prior to that time he was senior un- 
derwriter in the home office in New 
York following broad experience in vari- 
ous branches of the Chubb & Son organ- 
ization with which group he has spent 
his entire Sede sch career. Fourteen 
years of his branch office experience 
was in the Montreal office. 

H. L. Hodgetts, manager of the ma- 
rine department for the Chubb & Son 
Pacific department operation with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, will succeed 
Mr. Reed as manager of the Los An- 
geles office. Mr. Hodgetts joined Chubb 
& Son in New York in 1947 after pre- 
vious experience with the Insurance 
Company of North America and service 
in World War II. He moved to San 
Francisco in 1948 to assume responsi- 
bility for the marine department when 
Chubb & Son established its office there. 

New manager of the marine depart- 
ment in San Francisco will be C. 
Convers Goddard who is at present 
manager of the marine department for 
Chubb & Son in Los Angeles. Mr. God- 
dard commenced his insurance training 
with Chubb & Son in its New York of- 
fice and went to San Francisco in 1948 
as a marine underwriter. He has been 
in Los Angeles since November, 1952. 


American Marine Insurance 


Clearing House Elects 


At the eighth annual meeting of the 
American Marine Insurance Clearing 
House. Fred Thieringer, Jr. of Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc., was reelected chairman. 
Thomas M. Torrey of the Insurance 
Company of North America was _ re- 
elected vice chairman, and Emil A. Kra- 
tovil was reelected treasurer. Edward 
R. King continues as secretary. 

Members of the board of managers 
whose terms expired at this meeting 
were reelected to serve until 1956 as fol- 
lows: Aetna Insurance Co., Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., Atlantic Mutual, Automobile 
Insurance Co., Boston Insurance Co., 
Carpinter & Baker, Chubb & Son. Stand- 
ing committees were elected to serve un- 
til the annual meeting in 1954. 


New York Mariners 


Railway Express Panel 
The New York Mariners Club at the 
monthly meeting November 18 had as 
guests several executives of the Railway 
Express Agency who formed the panel 
on a “Stump the Expert Question and 
Answer Forum” on matters pertaining 
to bills of lading, declarations, protection 
and handling of losses. The forum had 
been requested by the mariners follow- 
ing a stimulating address at the previous 
meeting by Ernest W. Hull. 
Panel experts from Railway Express 
Agency were: Ernest W. Hull, director 
of advertising and promotion; F. D. 


Kelley, director of sales; Julius Press. 
chief commercial agent; Ravmond 
Glancy, manager of claims; Robert 


Peterson, superintendent, operations de- 
partment, and R. G. McLain. superin- 
tendent, commercial division. Moderator 
was Skipper Everett J. Brill. 


Elected President of 
National Insurance Buyers 





BURTON E. KELLEY 


Harry E. Goodell has resigned as 
president of the National Insurance 
Buyers Association because he is retiring 
December 1 from his post with the 
Western Electric Co. He has been suc- 
ceeded in the buyers’ group by Burton 
E. Kelley, insurance manager of United 
States Plywood Corp., who is a former 
president of the New York Chapter. Mr. 
Kelley has been in insurance since 1929 
and has served with several corporations 
and the National Fire and Royal in the 
insurance field. 


Reelect F. E. Tullis President 


Frank E. Tullis, an underwriter in 
Greater New York inland marine de- 
partment of America Fore, has been 
reelected president of Alumni Associa- 
tion of Insurance Society of New York 
School of Insurance Alumni Association. 
George Brennan, Home Insurance Co., 
was elected vice president. Marie L. 
Duhig, P. K. Gaston, Inc., the first 
woman to hold a certificate from the 
school, was elected secretary. Charles 
Lieb, National Union, is treasurer. 

Plans for the next meeting of the board 
of trustees will include showing of a 
film on the P.P.F. policy followed by 
a discussion led by Mr. Tullis and John 
Donoghue. The latter is with Inland 
Marine Insurance Bureau. 


Fireman’s Fund Toyshop 

For the fourth consecutive year the 
spirit of giving reigns at Fireman’s 
Fund. The company’s Christmas Toy- 
shop at 116 John Street, New York City, 
again is humming with activity with new 
toys to be wrapped and repairable toys 
to be fixed and painted. One can see 
the toyshop’s light burning as late as 10 
o'clock some nights. Employes give 
freely of their time, devoting lunch hours 
and time after business hours scrubbing, 
painting, dressing dolls, wrapping gifts 
in colorful Christmas wrappings. 

Last year well over $1,000 worth of 
toys were given to Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish orphanages, and this year the 
employes hope to top that amount. By 
December 15 the Fireman’s Fund Toy- 
shop will be a child’s wonderland of 
toys. Chairman this year is Ernest 
Petersen. 


North British Changes 


Curtis C. Carson has been appointed 
superintendent of the loss department 
in the North British Group’s newly es- 
tablished Southern department at At- 
lanta. For 28 years he has been state 
agent in North Carolina for the group. 

William Ward, recently appointed 
state agent, succeeds Mr. Carson and is 
now in charge of the entire state of 
North Carolina. 








HONOR EDGAR W. COUPER 


Prominent Binghamton, N. Y. Agent 
Named “Man of the Year” by Local 
American Legion Post 

Edgar W. Couper, president of the 
Couper-Ackerman-Sampson, Inc., agency 
of Binghamton, N. Y., has been named 
“Man ot the Year” by the Hall of Fame 
Congress of Binghamton Post, Amer- 
ican Legion. He has for years been ac- 
tive in both the Binghamton Association 
of Insurance Agents and the New York 
State Association. The honor has been 
given annually since 1939 to a Broome 
County resident who the Hall of Fame 
Congress feels has contributed to the 
betterment of the community and the 
welfare of the area. 

Ralph D. Whiting, governor of the 
congress, presented the Outstanding 
Citizenship plaque to Mr. Couper at a 
dinner in the Post 80 clubhouse and Mr. 
Couper, as is customary, gave the con- 
gress an autographed photograph of him- 
self to be hung in the Post Hall of Fame. 

Mr. Couper was born in Booneville in 
1899. His family moved to Binghamton 
nine years later and he was graduated 
from Central High School in 1916 as 
head of his class and as winner of a 
Regents scholarship. His education at 
Hamilton College was interrupted by 
Army service in World War I and he 
was graduated from the institution in 
1920. 

He became associated with Nelson, 
Wadsworth & Alexander, Binghamton 
general insurance agency, the same year 
and since has remained with that firm 
and its successor, Couper- Ackerman- 
Sampson, Inc., holding various offices. 
He became a partner in 1925 and has 
been president of the corporation since 
1941. 

The 54-year-old executive is a trustee 
of the Binghamton Savings Bank and 
has held directorships with the City Na- 
tional Bank of Binghamton, the Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton 
Gas Works, A. Roberson & Son, Inc., 
the Arlington Hotel, Inc., and _ the 
D. L. & W. Fuel & Supply Co. 

He has held offices in such civic or- 
ganizations as the Binghamton Chamber 
of Commerce, Susquenango Council of 
the Boy Scouts, the Binghamton YMCA, 
the Binghamton Community Chest, the 
Binghamton Civil Service Commission, 
the Binghamton City Planning Commis- 
sion, the Broome County Planning Board 
and he is currently a director of the 
Roberson Memorial, Inc. He was a 
trustee of Hamilton College from 1937 
to 1951 and has been a member of the 
University of the State of New York 
Board of Regents for nearly three years. 

He was also chairman of the Southern 
Tier University Committee from 1948 to 
1951 and Hamilton College conferred an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
him last June in recognition of his work 
in the fields of civic welfare and edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Couper married Esther H. 
Watrous of Clinton in 1921 and the 
couple has two children, Richard W. 
Couper who is associated with his father 
in the insurance business and Mrs. Jo- 
seph B. Watrous, also of Binghamton. 


Chrisman Recovering 


Norman A. Chrisman, 59 years of age, 
prominent agent of Pikeville, Kv., was 
taken ill while in Louisville, Sunday 
evening, November 15, was removed to 


the Kentucky Baptist Hospital, suffer- 
ing from high blood pressure. Reports 


later indicated that he was getting along 
well, but had decided to stay in the 
hospital a few days for a general check- 
up and rest. 

Mr. Chrisman is a former president 
of the Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and was also for some 
vears state director of the National 
Association and on the NATA executive 
committee. He is also past president of 
the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce. 
He was in Louisville to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion which opened the day after he 
became ill. 


Buchenberger Deputy 
Blue Goose Grand Gander 


Mae oN: Buchenberger, special 
agent of the Underwriters Salvage Co,, 
who has been active in Blue Goose since 
the New York City Pond was reor- 
amar in 1920, has been named by the 
xrand Nest as deputy most loyal grand 
gander for the New York and Garden 
State (New Jersey) Ponds. This is a 
fitting honor to a man who served for 
ten years as wielder of the New York 
City Pond, has been chairman of the 
pond life insurance committee for close 
to a decade and who has attended 15 or 
more annual meetings of the Grand Nest. 

Mr. Buchenberger, as a charter mem- 
ber of the reorganized New York City 
Pond, was elected wielder in 1930 and 
served until 1940. Four years later he 
succeeded to the chairmanship of the 
life insurance committee. At that time 
the Pond had 46 policies in force with 
total coverage of $102,000. Now there 
are some 106 policies with about $218,000 
life insurance in force. 

Mr. Buchenberger joined the Under- 
writers Salvage Co. of New York in 
1911 and with the exception of General 
Agent George G. Scarlett is the oldest 
active employe in the company. 


Perrin Chairman of 


wae . 
Definition Committee 
E. J. Perrin, Jr., vice president of the 
Automobile of Hartford, has been 
elected chairman of the industry com- 
mittee on interpretation under the new 
nationwide marine definition. Felix 
Hargrett, vice president of the Home 
of New York, is vice chairman and 
Joseph G. Bill, Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association, executive secretary- 
treasurer. The committee consists of 
15 senior executives from the marine, 
fire and casualty segments of the insur- 
ance business. 


Albany Field Club Hears 
Catastrophe Loss Talk 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Albany Field Club held in Albany. N. Y,, 
on November 16 was highlighted by a 
talk on the Worcester tornado by Ken- 
neth Erskine, assistant regional man- 
ager, Royal- Liverpool Group. As chair- 
man of the catastrophe loss committee 
of eastern Massachusetts, Mr. Erskine 
was instrumental in coordinating and 
organizing efforts of the various insur- 
ance groups in eastern Massachusetts 
into an efficient and workable loss plan. 

Sixty-three members of the club heard 
Mr. Erskine’s talk. Much valuable in- 
formation concerning the methods used 
in organizing for catastrophe work «was 
given to club members and to the club’s 
own loss committee headed by R. 
Reid. Of particular interest were prob- 
lems encountered after the tornado had 
struck the Worcester area. Mr. Erskine 
explained these problems in detail with 
emphasis on the pitfalls to be avoided 
before and after a disaster. 


Agricultural Dividend 

The Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y., 
has declared a dividend of 40 cents a 
share, payable January 2, to stockholders 
of record December 15. The Empire 
State, an affiliate of the Agricultural, 
declared a dividend of $1.25 a share, 
payable December 15, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 7. 


MUTUAL PLAN IN WEST VA. 

Revised private passenger automobile 
classifications and rates are announced 
by the Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
for the state of West Virginia. The 
changes will apply to all policies written 
on or after November 16, 1953, and may 
be applied to policies written to become 
effective between September 1 and No- 
vember 16, 1953. 
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Zeller Traces Growth of Vigorous, 
Dynamic American Marine Market 


Tremendous growth of the American marine insurance market since the 
end of World War I was described by Frank B. Zeller, president of the 
American Institute of Marine Underwriters, at the 55th anniversary dinner, 


November 19, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 


Mr. Zeller, who is also 


United States marine manager for companies in the Royal-Liverpool Insur- 
ance Group and one of the top marine insurance executives in the United 
States, proudly told his large audience that the American marine market “far 
from being static, is dynamic, continually growing and intently seeking new 


outlets to achieve greater stature as a world market.” 
“our successors will in the years to come be able to record fur- 


viction that 
ther growth achievements.” 


He expressed the con- 


I‘ollowing is Mr. Zeller’s address to the Institute: 


The importance of a strong marine in- 
surance market to the national economy 
in general and to the foreign trade of 
the United States in particular has been 
recognized by the Congress over the 
years. The first concrete expression of 
such recognition took the form of Sec- 
tion 29 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920 which had the effect of permitting 
associations to be entered into by marine 
insurance companies for the purpose of 
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transacting a marine insurance and re- 
insurance business in the United States 
and in foreign countries and to reinsure 
or otherwise apportion among its mem- 
bership the risks undertaken by such 
association or any of the component 
members. 

The benefits of the statute are only 
available to companies or underwriters 
who are authorized to do a marine in- 
surance or reinsurance business in the 
United States. It is clear, therefore, 
that the legislation was intended to put 
American marine underwriters in a po- 
sition to compete more effectively with 
foreign markets. 

Meeting Foreign Competition 

This permissive legislation rightly can 
be regarded as the cornerstone of the 
edifice of growth which has been cre- 
ated in the intervening period, enabling, 
as was intended, the American market 
to meet effectively for the first time the 
competition of other markets. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
however, that whatever freedom is al- 


lowed the American market under the 


provisions of this legislation is funda- 
mentally for the purpose of enabling 
them to compete, a position which must 
be carefully observed if such freedom is 
to be maintained. 

As it is in the field of hull insurances 
that the American market has had its 
more satisfying and completely inde- 
pendent growth, it seems appropriate to 
give this particular phase of the subject 
a priority and emphasis. 

Prior to World War I and for all 
practical purposes, an effective and com- 
petitive hull market did not exist here. 
To the very limited extent that hull fa- 
cilities were available, they were, in 
large measure, dependent on and domi- 
nated by facilities outside of the United 
States, with american shipowners being 
obliged to look to a foreign market for 
the bulk of their hull insurance require- 
ments. Such a_ situation inevitably 
brought about the corollary background 
of rates and conditions largely being de- 
termined in that market. 

Formation of Hull Syndicate 

Acting promptly under the stimulus 
of Section 29 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, our distinguished under- 
WwW riting predecessors, in the ez irly months 
of that same year, provided the Ameri- 
can shipowners with a strong competing 
market through the formation of a syn- 
dicate for the writing of American flag 
ocean going vessels with a capacity of 
$2,500,000 on a single vessel, which ca- 
pacity was sufficient for the values then 
existing, except for a few higher valued 
passenger vessels. 

The early days of operation were full 
of setbacks and difficulties. The first an- 
nual report made in March, 1921, noted 
that 30% of the world’s tonnage was out 
of employment as a result of the then 
existing depression and that competitive 
rates of the foreign market having 
reached the point where there was no 
hope of profit, business was reluctantly 
being allowed to go to that market. 

During these trying days it was often 
difficult to maintain the full underwriting 
limit, although to the credit of the mar- 
ket that limit was maintained through- 
out all periods of stress, even during the 
depression of the early ’30’s. 

Syndicate Capacity Increased 

Early in 1937 the Government, acting 
through the United States Maritime 
Commission, expressed a desire to see 
established the largest possible American 
hull market as an adjunct to the expan- 
sion of the American merchant marine. 
All insurance companies licensed to. do 
marine insurance business in the United 
States were communicated with solicit- 
ing their participation in an enlarged 
syndicate. As a result, on February 1, 
1938 or 18 years after its inception, the 
capacity of the Syndicate was increased 
from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000. 

In 1948 the problem of capacity again 
arose through the necessity for develop- 
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ing an American market sufficiently 
large to maintain their position in the 
underwriting of high valued, postwar 
passenger vessels, such as the rebuilt 
S.S. “Lurline,” and thereby obviating 
the possibility of the Government asking 
for legislation extending its insurance 
powers. 

As evidencing further growth, the ca- 
pacity of the Syndicate was increased 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 in December, 
1948. Again in December, 1951, in antici- 
pation of the commissioning of the 
“United States,” the capacity was in- 
creased to $7,000,000, the point at which 
it rests for the moment. 


$13,747,750 on “United States” 

The American market is proud of the 
fact that on the S.S. “United States” 
they wrote $13,747,750 through the con- 
certed efforts of the market as a whole. 
The Syndicate wrote its full capacity of 
$7,000,000, in addition to which individual 
subscribers took lines over and above 
their Syndicate commitments, added to 
which were the lines accepted by sec- 
tions of the market consisting of other 
than subscribers to the Syndicate. 

This accomplishment, although only a 
milestone in continuing growth, repre- 
sents real progress in that Syndicate 
subscribers are precluded from effecting 
any reinsurance or other similar ar- 
rangements which in any way reduces 
their respective Syndicate liabilities. 

Today the American Marine Hull In- 
surance Syndicate, to give it the official 
designation, is composed of 80 compa- 
nies with the “domestic companies” hav- 
ing approximately a 72% interest and 
the “foreign admitted companies” the 
remaining approximately 28%, the regu- 
lations providing that the former group 
must have not less than a _ two-thirds 
interest and the latter group not more 
the an a one-third interest. The term 
“domestic companies” means companies 
ow ned by American capital and the term 
“foreign admitted companies” includes 
American company affiliates of the latter 
group. 

Insurance of Foreign Hulls 

Although the Syndicate originally was 
formed for the primary purpose of insur- 








MANY LEADERS AT DINNER 


Keating and Waugh Address Marine In- 
surance Institute; More Than 300 
Attend Banquet at Waldorf 


In addition to President 
Zeller, 


on this page, those addressing the 55th 


Frank B 
whose speech appears elsewhere 
anniversary dinner of the American In- 
stitute of 
Waldorf-Astoria included Cletus Keat- 
ing, president, Maritime Law Association 
United States, and Samuel C. 
Assistant Secretary of State for 


Marine Underwriters at the 


of the 
Waugh, 
Economic Affairs, who spoke informally 
on commercial treaties. Over 300 mem- 
bers of the institute and others in insur- 
ance and shipping attended the dinner. 

Mr. Keating, of the firm of Kirlin, 
Campbell & Keating, spoke on the im- 
portance of the American marine insur 
ance market from the viewpoint of one 
whose primary concern has been mer- 
chant shipping. Mr. Keating’s talk also 
covered the subject of the American 
market's cooperation with the Govern- 
ment during times of national emergenc y 
and problems created by the fact that 
some foreign governments by means of 
decrees, edicts, restrictions and other 
devices have interfered with the free 
placing of marine insurance. 

Others at the head table included the 
following: Manning W. Heard, presi- 
dent, Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Companies; Walter E. Maloney, 
president, American Merchant Marine 
Pegi Rear Admiral Louis B. Olson 
(COS: Ge). commandant, Third 
Guard District; Thomas J. ee. 16th 
president of Institute; Walter L. Green, 
chairman and president American Bu 
reau of Shipping. 

Also H. C. Conick, president, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Owen C 
Torrey, president, Board of Underwriters 
of New York and 19th president of 
Institute; Harold Jackson, 17th president 
of Institute; J. A. Parker, president, 
Canadian Board of Marine Underwriters: 


Coast 


Rear Admiral Halert C. Shepheard 
(U.S.C.G.)), chief, Office of Merchant 
Marine Safety, United States Coast 
Guard. 


Also Henry C. Thorn, 15th president 
of Institute, and chairman of the dinner 
committee; Rear Admiral Gordon Mc- 
Lintock (U.S.M.S.), superintendent, U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, 


N. Y.; Oscar R. Houston, counsel, Big- 
ham, Englar, Jones & Houston; George 
Morgan, president, Association of 


American Shipowners. 

In addition to President Zeller, offi- 
cers of the Institute include Owen E. 
Barker, first vice president; Percy 
Chubb, 2nd, second vice _ president; 
Madoe M. Pease, treasurer; Carl E. 
McDowell. executive vice president, and 
Edward R. King, secretary. 





ing American flag vessels, in later years 
its activities were extended to include 
foreign flag vessels owned by American 
interests, or in which our Government 
had a mortgage or other interest. While 
other foreign hulls were written in the 
American market by companies acting 
individually or through the medium of 
certain sections of the market, who be- 
tween October, 1931, and the outbreak 
of World War II acted in concert in a 
separate Syndicate- known as- “The 
American Syndicate for Insurance of 
Foreign Hulls,” it was not until the later 
months of 1944 that the question of the 
(Turn Back to Page 25) 
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Bohlinger Replies to 
Letter From Ray Murphy 


NO BAD DEFECTS IN N. Y. LAW 


N. Y. Superintendent Answers Four 
Criticisms Set Forth in Memorandum 
of Assn. of Casualty & Surety Cos. 


New York’s Superintendent of Insur- 





ance, Alfred J. Bohlinger, in a letter to 
Ray Murphy, general counsel, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
has insisted that the compulsory auto 


insurance bill, as introduced at the 1953 
session of the New York Legislature, did 
not contain any “serious defects.” Mr. 
Murphy earlier this week had challenged 
a statement Mr. Bohlinger had made in 
Rochester to the effect that opponents 
of compulsory insurance had not discov- 


ered any “serious defects” in the pro- 
posed law, reminding the superintendent 
that the association had filed a memo- 


randum which contained “specific objec- 
tions” to the bill. 

Referring to the memorandum, ) 
intendent Bohlinger stated that after 
again reviewing it, he found “that the 
association had failed to point out any 
defects in the compulsory law 


Super- 


serious ve ; 
proposed by Senator William S. Hults, 
Jr.’ 


Answers to Criticisms 

“Your association’s direct criticisms of 
the compulsory insurance bill and the 
answers thereto,” he continued, “can be 
summarized as follows: 

“1) It lacks a reciprocal provision 
similar to that in the present Safety Re- 
sponsibility Law which may cause the 
home state to revoke the license of its 
resident who has had a New York acci- 
dent and failed to comply with the 
Safety Responsibility Law. 

“a) If a reciprocal provision is nec- 
essary and desirable, it is a simple 
matter to carry over to the proposed 
law the present reciprocal provisions 
of the Safety Responsibility Law. 

“2) It grants rule-making powers to 
the Motor Vehicle Commissioner and to 
the Superintendent of Insurance. 

) The Superintendent of Insurance 
given the rule-making 


was powers ol 
which you complain in order to assure 
the people of New York State that 
their policy coverage would be as 
broad and as extensive as it now is 
and to make certain that progressive, 


competitive companies, which desire to 
offer motorists more liberal coverage, 
would be able to do so in the future. 
The statute specifically says: ‘Nothing 
contained in such regulation or in this 
article shall prohibit any insurer from 
affording coverage under an owner’s 
policy of liability insurance more lib- 
eral than that required by said mini- 
mum provision.’ 

“The inflexible course which you 
prefer would result in forestalling the 
broadening of policy coverages, by re- 
quiring all companies to issue the same 
policy. Such a result cannot be in the 
public interest. 

“The rule-making powers given to 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
were procedural and designed to make 
it possible for him, through reason- 
able regulations, to carry out his ob- 
ligation to assure continuous financial 
responsibility and to administer the 
law effectively. I am sure we need not 
debate the wisdom of such provisions. 


Cancellation Provision 


“3) It contains a cancellation provision 
which may require an insurer to remain 
on a risk it wishes to cancel, longer than 
under the present ten-day 


necessary 


Seymour Smith Appointed 


Travelers Assoc. Actuary 


The appointment of Seymour E. Smith 
as associate actuary of the casualty and 
fire actuarial departments of the Trav- 
elers, has been announced by Thomas F. 
Tarbell, vice president and actuary. Mr. 
Smith is a Fellow of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society and was recently 
elected president of the Society. 

He has been associated with the Trav- 


elers since September, 1934, when he 
joined the organization in the supply 
department, following his graduation 
from Trinity College. He was _ trans- 


ferred to the casualty actuarial depart- 
ment in 1938 and was a member of that 
department until he entered World War 
II service with the U. S. Navy in 1943. 

After more than two years duty, he 
was separated from the service as a 
lieutenant (jg). He joined the compen- 
sation and liability department in Janu- 
ary, 1946, was appointed assistant secre- 
tary 1948, and secretary in 1950. 





cancellation provision and may eliminate 
installment premium payments. 

“a) It is freely admitted that the 
cancellation provision may require in- 
surers to remain on risks longer than 
they do now. However, the number 
of cases involved is insignificant and a 
tightening of the appeal procedure of 
the Assigned Risk Plan would fur- 
ther reduce that number. Since the 
purpose of compulsory insurance s to 
have all registered cars insured, is 
hardly a serious defect to poride a 
practical and sensible way to maintain 
such coverage until appeals have been 
exhausted. The only effect such a 
cancellation provision would have on 
installment premium plans is that it 
may result in shortening credit terms 
—and end, incidentally, that every in- 
surer representative to whom I have 
spoken, devoutly wishes would come 
about. 

“4) It requires insurers to provide a 
policy which would protect New York 
motorists if they had an accident outside 
of the state. 

“a) Such a provision is in the public 
interest. Furthermore, our present 
Safety Responsibility Law, which your 
association supported, and _ still sup- 
ports, requires in the case of those 
persons subject to its sanctions (i.e., 
financially irresponsible persons who 
have already injured others) exactly 
the same out-of-state coverage.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bohlinger told Mr. 
Murphy that the New York Insurance 
Department had the highest respect for 
his association and believes that its fur- 
ther ideas and suggestions should also 
have the fullest consideration. 
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wanted by large Eastern company 


One of the largest multiple-line stock companies on the 
Atlantic seaboard (Casualty-Bonding-Fire & Marine) 
offers a rare once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to a young 
man (28-42) who feels himself qualified to take charge 
of its Education Department. 


future. All replies will be held in strict confidence. 
Please write to Box 2211, The Eastern Underwriter, 
93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Hall & Henshaw Buys 
Baldwin & Amann, Inc. 
MERGER EFFECTIVE JAN. 1, 1954 
Stephen Amann to Be Made H. & H. 
Partner; His Staff to Become Casu- 
alty-Surety Department of Agency 


Stephen Amann of Baldwin & Amann, 


Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
announces the sale of his agency firm’s 
stock to Hall & Henshaw, 10 Platt 


Street, as of January 1, 1954. Mr. Amann, 
sole owner of the stock, has been a 
prominent casualty underwriter for many 
years. He will be made a partner in the 
Hall & Henshaw organization and, at the 
his entire staff will become 
and surety department of 


same time, 
the casualty 
that firm. 


To facilitate operations, Baldwin & 
Amann, Inc., will occupy quarters with 
Hali & Henshaw beginning Monday, 


November 30. This will give the neces- 
sary time to enable both firms to accom- 
plish the absorption and to be ready to 
commence operations by January 1. 


Has Represented Employers’ Liability 
Since 1933 


Baldwin & Amann, Inc., has_ repre- 
sented the Employers’ Liability since 
1933, specializing in casualty and surety. 
As of next January 1, the Employers’ 
will be represented by Hall & Henshaw 
as agent for multiple line writing. Hall 
& Henshaw is pleased to have the capa- 
ble services of Mr. Amann and his asso- 
ciates to form a nucleus of its casualty- 
surety department, since it is apparent 
that well-rounded facilities in a metro- 
politan agency are mandatory to give 
proper service to brokers. 

While multiple line writing is not yet 
a big factor in the insurance business, 
the current trend is toward comprehen- 
sive coverage and the “package” policy 
in the industry. In keeping with its tra- 
ditional progressive operations, Hall & 
Henshaw is looking toward the future 
and, while its present plans do not con- 
template large expansion, the agency is 
enlarging its facilities to be of assistance 
to its clients as such future needs arise. 


Careers of Amann, Hill and McTigue 


Mr. Amann started his insurance ca- 
reer in 1912 in the Ocean Accident’s 
home office, serving in various capacities. 
During the first World War, he was in 
the Navy. Upon his return, he joined the 
Maryland Casualty Co. handling metro- 
politan underwriting. Shortly thereafter 
he became the supervising underwriter 
in the Gauvin agency for the United 
States F. & G. In 1921 he became man- 
ager of the Eugene E. Sonneborn agency, 
representing the Maryland Casualty, and 
later, when that agency was incorpo- 
rated, he became vice president. In 1928, 
upon Mr. Sonneborn’s death, he merged 
the agency with Baldwin & Morris, 
which later became Baldwin & Amann. 
Mr. Baldwin retired in 1941. 
assistant underwriter 
was in the life insurance 


William C. Hill, 
Amann, 


to Mr. 
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NBCU Plan Not Rejected 
By N. Y. Superintendent 


The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has not rejected the proposed 
automobile liability classification and 
rate schedule of the National Bureay 
of Casualty Underwriters as was re- 
ported in a New York daily paper earlier 
this week. Superintendent Alfred J. Boh- 
linger explained that the plan as yet 
has not been formally filed with the 
Department and that there can be no 
acceptance or rejection until such a filing 
is made. 

The erroneous report stated that the 
Superintendent had rejected the new 
rates because they would have been un- 
fair to motorists in the metropolitan 
New York area. It also stated that the 
Superintendent had asked the National 
Bureau to submit new data based on 
the 1952 loss experience rather than the 
1951 records, pointing out that the newer 
figures are believed to be more favorable 
to justifying rate cuts. 

Mr. Bohlinger did acknowledge that a 
proposed rating and classification plan 
had been submitted to him for an in- 
formal review. He said that he had asked 
for additional data which has not been 
received and that he could not comment 
publicly until the plan has been pre- 
sented as a formal filing. 


H. E. SCANLON DEAD 


Harold E. Scanlon, 59, bond depart- 
ment manager in Century Indemnity’s 
New York office, died of a heart attack 
last Friday morning, November 20, in 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, on his 
way in to business from his home at 
Manhasset, L. I. With the company 
since October 1, 1943, he was well known 
in bonding circles. 





business for a few years, and then in 
1928 joined the bond department of the 
National City Co. From 1930 to 1934, he 
was with the Travelers as a casualty 
underwriter, resigning in 1934 to join 
Baldwin & Amann where hs is now su- 
pervising underwriter. This position he 
will occupy with Hall & Henshaw for 
Casualty & Surety lines. 

Robert McTigue has been with Bald- 
win & Amann since 1944. Before that, 
he worked as supervisory cost inspector 
for the United States Navy, and for a 
brief period in 1943 he was connected 
with the United States Department of 
Labor. Widely experienced, he is well 
equipped to lend excellent assistance to 
the offices of Hall & Henshaw. 


Three New Partners 


In addition to Mr, Amann, as of next 
January 1, Hall & Henshaw announces 
the addition of three partners: Charles 
Herrschaft, George Meyer and John 
Klaus, all of whom have been with Hall 
& Henshaw for many years. 

Additional Hall & Henshaw facilities 
include ownership of Hall & Henshaw 
of New Jersey, Inc., with offices at 9-11 
Clinton Street, Newark, where the oper- 
ation of a New Jersey agency is con- 
ducted. The latter firm is also super- 
visory general agents for the Switzerland 
General in 19 states along the eastern 
seaboard and in the south. 

The history of Hall & Henshaw dates 
back to 1889 and is quite impressive. 
Today it has over 100 people among its 
partners and employes. Operating as a 
team, their combined specialized skills 
have placed the firm in the position of 
being able to render many highly re- 
garded contributions and services in the 
insurance field. With the addition of the 
new casualty and surety department, 
headed by Mr. Amann, capably assisted 
by Mr. Hill, Hall & Henshaw as a lead- 
ing metropolitan agency will continue 
its efforts to solve the brokers’ con- 
stantly arising problems in a complex 
business, while maintaining its reputation 
as successful underwriters for its com- 
panies, 
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Effect of All-Out Peace 
On Investment Policy 


VIEWED BY MARK KEMPER 


Lumbermens Mutual Official Sees Long 
Term Trend Toward Lower Interest 
Rates and Higher Bond Prices 


Mark Kemper, treasurer and secretary 
of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, told 
the annual gathering of American Mutual 
Alliance November 17 in Chicago that 
the effect of an all-out peace and 
whether that peace may be followed by 
a recession or even a depression “is 
probably the greatest problem that we 
face in measuring the investments that 
would do best under the political and 
economic climate that would prevail.” 

Judging from the attitude of President 
Eisenhower, Mr. Kemper said there is 
no question but that he is for an all-out 
peace and that he is using his every 
effort toward that end. While two weeks 
ago the odds seemed to favor an all-out 
peace, the odds today are against such 
a peace, “although there is still a chance 
that it will be accomplished . . .” 

However, if there is not an all-out 
peace Mr. Kemper noted: “World con- 
ditions may continue about as at present 
without any definite turn either toward 
or away from peace. We must then de- 
termine whether the Administration can 
and will follow its declared policy for 
a balanced budget with reduced defense 
expenditures, and whether it can do this 
without magnifying the rolling readjust- 
ment, and without an adverse effect on 
personal income, corporate earnings and 
dividends.” 

Budget Balancing Not Immediate 

Mr. Kemper then said it is common 
knowledge that the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not look upon the bal- 
ancing of the budget as an immediate 
possibility. Apparently both he and the 
President take the attitude that will 
permit deficits to continue which, the 
speaker felt, is really a negative action. 
The positive action as reflected by addi- 
tional money put in the market “will 
have a very significant influence on the 
bond markets and a smaller influence 
on the equity markets.” 

For a certainty, the action of the 
Federal Reserve System in buying short 
term obligations of the Government is a 
substantial reversal of policy and sup- 
plying funds to the market by this means 
is in direct conflict, in Mr. Kemper’s 
opinion, with the expressed policy “that 
the money market was going to be on 
its own and no longer managed.” 

He believes that the Treasury with the 
help of the Federal Government is now 
endeavoring to drive down the rate of 
interest on the large amount of financing 
that must be handled between now and 
the end of 1954 so as to secure a lower 
interest charge against the Federal 
budget of subsequent years. 

“While we should all work for the 
present Administration’s program,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “I fear politics may 
win out and the long term trend may 
be for lower interest rates and higher 
bond prices with a peak in the presiden- 
tial election year of 1956. These political 
policies and developments will have a 
very important effect on the economic 
conditions that will in turn determine 
the best investment policy to follow.” 

Rolling Readjustment and Recession 

As to a recession, Mr. Kemper brought 
out that “if we do have an all-out peace, 
the rolling readjustment that has been 
evident in recent months will continue 
and may be followed by a recession. 
This, in turn, may turn into a depression 
if the public gets frantic and loses sight 
of the strengths which we have within 
our economy ...In particular may I 
emphasize that even though a rolling 
readjustment is underway and employ- 
ment is lower, savings have increased .. . 

“After the recession or depression that 
may follow an all-out agreement on a 
peace we can have a period of low arma- 
ment expenditures, substantially lower 
Government expenses and large demands 


for equipment needed for reconstruction 
of Europe that may prevail for many 
years, Under such a climate we can have 
a tremendous boom.” 


How Federal Taxation Effects 


Investment Policy 


Mr. Kemper then discussed the effect 
of Federal taxation on investment policy, 
pointing out that mutual companies are 
now subject to taxation (1) on net in- 
vestment income including capital gains, 
and (2) or if greater, a tax on gross 


income from premiums, interest, divi- 
dends and rent. He advised: 
“It is important that management 


should constantly seek increased invest- 
ment earnings and should view realistic- 
ally the change from a gross to an in- 
vestment tax basis. When tempered with 
a sound investment policy a company is 
better off to have these higher invest- 
ment earnings, since while taxes are 
higher, total net earnings even after 
taxes become greater... 

“It is also important that investment 
policy be a long term program which 
will permit profits to be taken where 
dictated by changing conditions, but 
which will demand that the policy should 
be to produce income and not for short 
profits. The realization of short profits 
may create an imbalance in a portfolio, 
and in a long term program. The quality 
so important to an insurance company 
may also be lowered by such sales. It is 
desirable to have a margin of market 
value above cost value in a portfolio as 
a reserve against interim declines in the 
value of individual securities or even of 
the portfolio as a whole.” 

Sound to Add Good Bonds 
Mr. Kemper also felt that the plan of 


adding good bonds to the portfolio is 
sound ... When interest rates begin to 


“peak out” he favors adoption of an 
aggressive bond purchase program. He 
emphasized that the idea of buying any 
security at the bottom or at the low 
and selling it at the top or high point 
is impossible. He is convinced that the 
best investment program results by pur- 
chasing in the last days of decline and 
before an upturn has taken place. “It 
takes a strong heart, but it pays off in 
the long run,” he said. 

In closing the speaker said: “Certainly 
with the high level of expenditures of 
our Federal Government it would be 
visionary to expect an important reduc- 
tion in corporate Federal taxes. While 
it may be that the tax rate will be 47% 
in 1954, I suggest thinking in terms of 
a probable 50% tax rate for next year. 
Of all bonds, he felt that municipals 
are now the most attractive from a yield 
standpoint; in the partially tax exempt 
fields he would consider U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds and preferred and common 
stocks. Summarizing Mr. Kemper said: 

“To those willing to invest company funds in 
preferred stocks and to accept the characteristics 
and risks of a preferred stock there are invest- 
ments available that will give a_ satisfactory 
performance and also give the tax benefit. Cer- 
tain public utility preferred stocks do not have 
this same tax advantage and except for special 
reasons should be avoided. 

“Many common stocks even today are attrac- 
tive while this field 
serves reduced emphasis there must be equities 
in many industries that will give a good account 
of themselves 


investments and now de- 


over the longer term, even if 
purchased at present levels. Most notable of this 
class will be the companies with a strong growth 
trend either within the company itself or in an 
industry of which it is a part. If 
all-out peace a 
of stocks 
begun as the 


there is an 


program for aggressive buying 


should be and purchases 


market 


completed 
reflects the impending 


recession.” 
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Public Relations Offers 
Vital Role to Actuaries 


REPORT BY THOMAS O. CARLSON 


President of Casualty Actuarial Society 
Sees Need for “Plain Talk” Backed 
Up by “Plain Thinking” 


address as president of the 
Actuarial Society, Thomas O. 
Carlson, actuary, National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, stressed the vital 
role of the actuary in the fields of public 
relations. In speaking before: the 39th 
annual meeting of the society at the 
Hotel Biltmore in New York on Friday, 
November 20, Mr. Carlson explained 
that the work of the actuary “must 
ultimately be translated into an ex- 
planation that can be communicated to 
executives and administrators who are 
laymen as respects our language, and 
even more so as respects our techniques. 
3eyond that, we must in large measure 
bear the burden of justifying our re- 
sults and conclusions to the public at 
large, and in both of these tasks we 
have need for plain talk backed up by 
plain thinking.” 

Mr. Carlson stated that in the de- 
velopment of actuaries “a natural bent 
for mathematics is far more important 
than an extensive knowledge of mathe- 
matics” because the utilization of higher 
mathematics is limited, but “the type of 
mind that follows easily the logical 
processes of mathematical subjects is the 
type of mind we find in a good actuarial 
analyst.” Second only to this natural 
bent for mathematics, in Mr. Carlson’s 
opinion, is facility in self-expression; if 
the actuary “cannot externalize his 
thoughts so that others will understand, 
he is of limited use to any organiza- 
tion.” 


In his 
Casualty 


The Training of an Actuary 

The greater part of the speaker’s re- 
marks was devoted to elaboration of his 
thesis that insufficient attention has been 
given to this respect of the training of 
an actuary. “It seems a pity,” he stated, 
“that our educational system is cram- 
ming knowledge into the thesis of 
students, and is presumably teaching 
them to think, but is doing next to 
nothing in the way of teaching them 
how to communicate.” In this respect, 
however, he continued, “we cannot ab- 
solve ourselves from blame both in the 
matter of setting a good example and 
in the matter of our responsibility for 
training the younger generation.” He 
said: “We must not become com- 
placent as respects our own ability to 
speak plainly.” 

In attempting to look at actuaries 
“through the eyes of that skeptical and 
far more populous creature, the non- 
actuary,” Mr. Carlson found three points 
deserving of attention. The first he 
termed “widespread suspicion of our 
most important tool, statistics:” the 
second, “the age-old charge against the 
technician in any field that he is lacking 
in perspective;” and the third, “a real 
lack of comprehension of the actuary’s 
recommendations, conclusions and argu- 
ments not only on the part of the public 
generally, but even on the part of the 
executives and administrators who must 
pass on them.” 

In exploring the widespread suspicion 
of statistics, he recited a number of the 
more common pitfalls against which the 
actuary must guard, not only in his own 
work, but even more so in the education 
of his non-actuarial associates and the 
public at large. 

Careful Handling of Statistics 

“We must be meticulously careful in 
our handling of statistics, and alert to 
their careless use by others, conscious 
of their shortcomings and aware always 
that they are not an end product but 
only an implement,” he concluded 

As respects the charge of lack of per- 
spective, Mr. Carlson stated that it is 
“a cross that all technicians must bear.” 
The problem, he said, “can best be met 
by each one of us giving particular at- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Part of Mgr.’s Duty 
Is Prevention of Loss 


MORGENTHALER TELLS AMA 
Insurance Manager of Daystrom, Inc., 
Shows Chicago Meeting How Good Loss 


Prevention Program Can Cut Premiums 


One of the greatest services an insur- 
ance manager can give his company is to 
prevent losses as well as collect them, 
Herbert M. Morgenthaler, insurance 
manager, Daystrom, Inc., Elizabeth, N.J., 
declared when he spoke at a two-day 
national insurance conference of the 
American Management Association in 
Chicago. 

Regardless of the rate-making basis 
for the development of the premium, 
Mr. Morgenthaler said, losses incurred 
because of accidents will be the most im- 
portant determining factor in the cost 
of insurance over a period of time. Thus 
a good loss prevention program can cut 
premiums. 

Loss prevention also can save more 
than premium costs, according to Mr. 
Morgenthaler. “The full cost of losses is 
never covered by insurance. There are 
hidden expenses that are associated with 
every accident and not fully realized.” 
For example, he said, a recently released 
national report estimated the cost of the 
average industrial accident at $325, of 
which only $65 is paid under workmen’s 
compensation. The remaining $260 repre- 
sents such hidden costs as the effect on 
future workmen’s compensation rates; 
unearned wages paid to the injured per- 
son; wages paid to others and unearned 
because of stoppage of regular per- 
formance; cost of selecting, training, and 
paying replacements; cost of first aid; 
the time spent in re-allocating work; 
bonuses lost or forfeits because of delay 
in filling orders; employe welfare and 
benefits systems created because of acci- 
dents; and overhead costs during non- 
productive time. 

Five Loss Prevention Tools 

Five major tools of loss prevention 
were cited by Mr. Morgenthaler. They 
are, in order of importance, inspections ; 
experience of the entire organization and 
of each unit; conferences and discus- 
sions; rating data; and experience of 
other companies. 

Inspections are the best source of loss 
information, according to Mr. Morgen- 
thaler. Premium costs cover the cost of 
inspection by insurance company repre- 
sentatives. Along with their normal in- 
spections, insurance companies are nor- 
mally willing to supply special inspec- 
tions when conditions warrant. “Insur- 
ance companies are only too glad to as- 
sist in promoting loss prevention,” he 
said. Such special inspections often are 
requested for new locations to help in 
evaluating them. Sometimes Daystrom 
hires independent inspection companies 
to survey loss prevention methods. 

All inspection reports at Daystrom are 
forwarded to the insurance department, 
which analyzes them, compares them to 
previous reports, studies the inspector’s 
recommendations, and forwards them to 
the proper personnel. The department 
also follows up to learn whether the 
recommendations are being carried out. 
Recommendations are not always ac- 
cepted, but they do “make management 
aware of their responsibility,” he said. 

To encourage interest in loss preven- 
tion, Daystrom’s insurance department 
does more than merely report premiums 
and claims and the resulting loss ratio. It 
prepares reports showing the future 
financial picture of a poor loss ratio and 
analyzing claims by type, cause, and 
repetition. 
Participation of Foremen and Supervisors 

Through discussions and meetings with 
foremen and supervisors, Daystrom has 
tried to promote their participation in 
loss prevention. The supervisors are 
shown the entire workmen’s compensa- 
tion premium structure, including ex- 
perience rating and weighing of claims. 
“From this approach a foreman can see 
that the cost of accidents is a direct 


Thayer Heads Pa. Claim Men 


Lawrence W. Thayer, Dalton, Pa., has 
been elected president, Northeastern 
Pennsylvania Claim Men’s Association. 
John Van Loon, Wilkes-Barre, is vice 
president; John Gabler, Scranton, secre- 
tary, and Patrick Grady, Scranton, treas- 
urer. 

John Feinour, Kingston, was named 
chairman of the annual Christmas party, 
Friday, December 4. 





charge against his department and that 
effective loss prevention methods will de- 
crease operating expenses,” Mr. Morgen- 
thaler added. The same method is used 
at joint comptroller and accounting meet- 
ings. 

Housekeeping is the most important 
single item in loss prevention, Mr. Mor- 
genthaler declared. Good housekeeping 
can reduce accident and fire hazards; 
conserve space, time, material, and ef- 
fort; and improve employe morale. 
Housekeeping cannot be judged, he said, 
by a clean floor but can be summarized 
in the phrase, “a place for everything 
and everything in its place.” 

In no other coverage are loss preven- 
tion efforts so evident in premium sav- 
ing as in workmen’s compensation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Morgenthaler. Here an 
experience rating plan is used to modify 
manual rates so as to reflect expected 
experience in advance. The formula used 
in this rating plan, he said, does not 
reflect losses dollar for dollar but penal- 
izes more heavily for frequency of loss 
than for severity. It does weigh losses 
for past years. 

All Daystrom accidents, whether com- 
pensable or not, are summarized by 
means of a “cause code.” The report 
shows the accidents that occur, their 
types, and the possible costs. Accidents 
also are analyzed according to foremen 
or supervisors, thus enabling the insur- 
ance department to spot the hazard. 

If experience warrants a dividend on 
workmen’s compensation, it is returned to 
the units according to their own losses. 
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Many State Legislatures To Tackle 
Auto Liability Problems In 1954 


Many state legislatures, due to hold 
regular, budget or special sessions dur- 
ing 1954, are scheduled to deal with 
questions of automobile liability, high- 
way safety and other topics of vital con- 
cern to casualty underwriters. These 
actions will range from review and minor 
changes to existing laws to a renewal of 
the battle to enact compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance laws in at least 
the State of New York. 

The continuing of the drive for com- 
pulsory as promised by Governor 
Dewey and Superintendent of Insurance 
Alfred J. Bohlinger will again place New 
York in the legislative spotlight. Also 
to be considered are the Superintendent’s 
call for a rating plan which would lower 
the cost of liability insurance for the 
careful motorist and a proposal, backed 
by the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, calling for the power 
to impound any uninsured vehicle in- 
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volved in an accident causing bodily in- 
jury or physical damage. 

The legislature of Michigan may also 
act on compulsory insurance as_ there 
has been such a proposal made, backed 
by the State Bar Association. Also, State 
Representative Willard L. Bowerman, 
Jr., Republican from Lansing, has an- 
nounced his intention of introducing an 
impoundment bill at the next session. 

In Virginia, the Advisory Legislative 
Council has recommended strengthening 
of the state motorists’ financial responsi- 
bility law in several respects, including a 
proposal that courts be permitted to 
impound automobiles of persons con- 
victed of driving while their licenses are 
under suspension. The study group, in 
going a step further, proposed that it be 
made a misdemeanor knowingly to lend a 
car to a person whose permit has been 
revoked and that impoundment of the 
loaned automobile be permitted under 
such circumstances. 

Also recommended by the Virginia 
council were: A_ provision permitting 
reciprocal action between states in the 
enforcement of the security provisions of 
financial responsibility laws; that the 
security provision of the financial re- 
sponsibility act be made applicable to 
the owner of the vehicle involved as 
well as the operator ; and increasing the 
minimum bodily injury liability coverage 
required by security provisions of the 
act from $10,000 to $20,000 for each acci- 
dent, and from $5,000 to $10,000 for each 
person injured. 

Previously rejected bills for com- 
pulsory insurance and an_ unsatisfied 
judgment fund may be revived during 
the 1954 session of the Maryland legis- 
lature. A committee of the Maryland 
State Bar Association is currently study- 
ing the problem of dealing with the 
financially irresponsible driver, but its 
chairman, former Judge Joseph Sherbow, 
expressed doubt that the committee’s 
recommendations would be ready in 
time for consideration by the state legis- 
lature next year. 

Proposed compulsory insurance was 
rejected by the 1953 South Carolina leg- 
islature, but may be brought up again 
there next year. 

Although an attempt to have the 
Massachusetts legislature call itself into 
special session to consider revision of the 
state’s compulsory motor vehicle liability 
insurance laws met with failure, numer- 
ous bills to change the law already have 
been filed for consideration by the 1954 
regular session and more will follow. 

The Massachusetts bills will include 
proposals to: Provide for a_ statewide 
referendum on repeal of the compulsory 
insurance law; replace the compulsory 
insurance law with a financial responsi- 
bility act; create a state rating bureau 
to determine compulsory insurance rates, 
instead of basing them on figures sup- 
plied by a private rating bureau; estab- 
lish a state fund for compulsory insur- 
ance; establish uniform insurance rates 
throughout the state, instead of basing 
them on area accident experience; and 
to change in various respects the 1953 
law providing for establishment of a de- 
merit rating system for compulsory: in- 
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Casualty Actuarial Society Honors 
Richard Fondiller at Annual Meeting 


To Retire as Secretary-Treasurer; William Leslie, Thomas O. 
Carlson Are Principal Speakers; Seymour E. 
Smith Elected President 


The 39th annual meeting of the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society, held November 
19-20 at the Hotel Biltmore in New 
York City, featured a dinner in honor of 
Richard Fondiller who has completed 35 
years of voluntary service in the post of 
secretary-treasurer of the society. Ear- 
lier in the year, Mr. Fondiller had an- 
nounced that he would not be a candi- 
date for reelection. Mr. Fondiller is 


RICHARD FONDILLER 


president of the firm of Woodward & 
Fondiller, consulting actuaries. 

Past President Winfield W. Greene, 
president of W. W. Greene, Inc., consult- 
ing actuaries, acted as toastmaster and 
Past President William Leslie, general 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, was the principal 





SMITH 


SEYMOUR E. 


speaker. Every past president of the so- 
ciety either attended the dinner or sent 
a message of tribute. In appreciation of 
his service the society presented Mr. 
Fondiller with an engrossed scroll bound 
in finely-tooled leather and a gift of 
luggage. 

Other activities on the two-day pro- 
gram included the report of the presi- 





dent, Thomas O. Carlson, actuary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
the election of officers and the admission 
of new Fellows and Associates. At the 
afternoon session on Thursday an off- 
the-record panel discussion was held on 
“The Evaluation of the Function and 
Performance of the Actuarial Profession 
in the Casualty and Fire Insurance 
Fields.” The panel was selected to repre- 
sent the views of a college professor of 
insurance, a company executive, an au- 
thority on insurance law and an insur- 
ance supervisory official, The panel 
members were Ralph H. Blanchard, pro- 
fessor of insurance, Columbia University ; 

Ellis Carson, president, National Surety 
Corp.; James B. Donovan of the law 
firm of Watters & Donovan; and George 


B. Kline, Deputy Superintendent of the 
New York Insurance Department. 
Election of Officers 

The society elected the following slate 
of officers to serve during 1954: Presi- 
dent—Seymour E. Smith, associate actu- 
ary of the casualty and fire actuarial de- 
partments, The Travelers; vice president 
—Dudley Pruitt, actuary, General Acci- 
dent; vice president—John A. Mills, vice 
president and actuary, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty; secretary-treasurer—Al- 
bert Z. Skelding, assistant manager, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance; editor—Emma C. Maycrink, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Association of New York 
State Mutual Casualty Cos.; librarian— 
Gilbert R. Livingston, assistant actuary, 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers, and chairman, examination commit- 
tee—John W. Wieder, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. 

Elected to the council for three-year 
terms were: D. R. Uhthoff, associate ac- 
tuary, Employers Mutual of Wisc.; N. 
M. Valerius, assistant actuary, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; H. J. Williams, sec- 
retary, Hartford A. & I. 

Uniform Statistical Plan 

A uniform statistical plan for fire and 
allied lines was discussed by Clyde H. 
Graves, actuary, Mutual Insurance Ad- 


visory Association, in a paper delivered 
at the morning session on Friday. Fol- 
lowing the presidential address by 
Thomas O. Carlson, an educational dis- 
cussion of electronic machine develop- 
ments as they may affect insurance pro- 
cedures was led by Dudley Pruitt, actu- 
ary, General Accident, and chairman 
of the society’s research committee. The 
other members of the research commit- 
tee participated in the discussion. 

An off the record panel discussion on 
the “Handling of Expenses in Rate- 
making” was held at the afternoon ses- 
sion. Members of the panel were James 
M. Cahill, secretary, National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters; Frederick W. 
Doremus, manager, a Underwrit- 
ers Association; Clyde H. Graves, actu- 
ary, Mutual Insurance Advisory Associa- 
tion, and L. H. Longley-Cook, actuary, 
Insurance Co. of North America 

New Fellows and Associates 


The following Associates were admit 
ted as Fellows and were presented = 
a diploma: John R. Bevan, actuarial « 
partment, Liberty Mutual; Clyde rf 
Graves, actuary, Mutual Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau and Mutual Insurance Ad 
visory Association; James B. Haley, Jr., 
actuary, Argonaut Insurance Exchange; 

(Continued on Page 32) 





/ “Start selling LIFE...it pays!” = 


\ states one of Pasadena’s leading casualty brokers, ] 


= Maurice Melvin of 739 E. Walnut St. / 


“T mean PRUDENTIAL Life, of course. Their Life 


Department Plan has enabled me to sell more life 


insurance than ever without neglecting my general 
insurance business. In fact, my association 
with The Prudential, and the resulting prestige, has 
brought more general insurance sales to my agency.” 


Take a tip from a man who knows . . . and benefit 
Life Department Plan. 
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Wn. Leslie In Reminiscent Mood 


Tells About Formative Years of Workmen’s Compensation 


in This Country and Actuarial Pioneers 


Who Made Insurance History 


Reminiscences of some of the sturdy 
pioneers in the casualty actuarial field 
and their accomplishments during the 
early years of workmen’s compensation 
insurance in this country featured the 
talk made by William Leslie, general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, at the annual dinner No- 
vember 19 of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety in the Hotel Biltmore, New York. 
Mr. Leslie spoke from a background of 
42 years of actuarial experience, dating 
back to 1911 when he started as actuary 
of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. Prior 
to that he had been associate professor 
of insurance at University of California, 
his alma mater. 

Recalling his years at University of 
California Mr. Leslie gave recognition to 
three insurance men who had much to 
do with the course of his career. He 
pointed to the late Albert W. Whitney, 
then a professor at the university and 
later to become an outstanding leader 
in the accident prevention movement, as 
having changed his mind on becoming 
an actuary instead of a lawyer. On his 
advice Mr. Leslie stayed an extra year 
at University of California so as to be 
well qualified for actuarial work. 

G. F. Michelbacher, now president of 
Great American Indemnity, sig then a 
fellow student with Mr. Leslie, was one 
of his close friends during his cadicnte 
year at college. For two years after 
graduation they lost track of each other 
but came together again in late 1913. 
This was in the California State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund with which 
they were both associated for a few 
Michelbacher was always 
and got things 


years. “Gus 
methodical and concise, 
a ” said Mr. Leslie. 

. H. Mowbray, then professor at the 
‘jee and with whom Mr. Leslie 
was associated at University of Califor- 
nia after graduation, lent him a helping 
hand on several occasions, encouraging 
him to pursue an actuarial career. 


Early Years of Workmen’s Compensation 


In talking about the formulative period 
Mr. Leslie prefaced his remarks by say- 
ing that the impelling force which 
hanieate actuarial science into the casu- 
alty field was the introduction of work- 





“Casualty Atti 
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John A. W. Trist, statistical department, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 

The following candidates were admit- 
ted as Associates: Norman J. Bennett, 
assistant actuary, department of banking 
& insurance, Massachusetts Division of 
Insurance; Martin Bondy, actuarial de- 
partment, Royal-Liverpool Group; Jo- 
seph P. Conte, associate actuary, Wood- 
ward & Fondiller; Geoffrey Croft, 
ciate professor of actuarial mathematics, 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Wil- 
liam S. Gillan, actuarial department, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters; 
John Harack, statistical department, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty; W. Van 
Buren Hart, Jr., compensation and lia- 
bility rating division, Century Indemnity 
Co.; Glenn O. Head, actuary United 
States Life; Roy H. Kallop, actuarial de- 
partment, National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance; Phillip B. Katz, 
ciate actuary, New York Insurance De- 
partment; Richard J. Mills, statistical 
department, Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty; William J. Perkins, group depart- 
ment, London Life; Owen D. Richmond, 
supervisor, tax section, Business Men’s 
Assurance; James W. Thomas, fire and 
marine actuarial department, the Trav- 
elers. 


asso- 


asso- 


men’s compensation insurance in 1911. 
“With its social implications and _ tre- 
mendous public interest,’ said the 
speaker, “compensation insurance cre- 
ated a demand for a scientific approach 
to the problems of rate making and es- 
tablishment of proper loss reserves de- 
signed to assure company solvency. 

“Every country in Europe, except Tur- 
key had. substituted workmen’ s compen- 
sation for employers’ liability before the 
first law was introduced and passed in 
this country. But beginning in a small 
way in 1911 and gathering momentum 
with surprising speed, workmen’s com- 
pensation here became the symbol and 
goal of the progressive elements of the 
country 

From the actuary’s viewpoint, Mr. Les- 
lie explained: “The advent of these laws 
opened avenues of employment with 
state bodies (funds, industrial commis- 
sions, State Insurance Department) 
which attracted people trained as life 
insurance actuaries and others trained 
as Statisticians in the fields of economics 
and social sciences. Secondly, it pro- 
foundly influenced the relationship be- 
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tween private insurance companies and 
state bodies—a relationship that likewise 
had its impact on the Casualty Actuarial 
Society during those early years.” 

In the 1913-28 period actuarial reputa- 
tions were being made, and Mr. Leslie 
was in the thick of the workmen’s com- 
pensation picture. He recalled Andrew 
Johnson, then Royal Indemnity branch 
manager in San Francisco and _ later 
president of Public Indemnity; Stanley 
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ARE ALIVE... 


With the assistance of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, a public service organiza- 
tion of capital stock insurance companies, the 
Governors of the 11 Northeastern states from 
Maine to Maryland this summer sponsored a 
campaign. Aimed particularly at 
vacationists and tourists, it has proved conclu- 
sively that law enforcement can control highway 
accidents. At toll gates, information centers, ferry 
slips, places of entry and other points throughout 
this 1l-state area, more than 2 million motorists 
were handed a printed message, brief and 
friendly, urging observance of speed limits. The 
season’s results are not yet known but figures for 
June and July show 125 fewer motor fatalities 
than in the same months of 1952. This worth- 
while experiment should encourage other states 
to follow the example. 
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Otis, then manager of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau, who was invited to come West 
from New York and to interpret a pro- 
posed compensation rate increase for 
gold miners, and Victor Montgomery, 
now president of the Pacific Employers, 
who took a summer course at University 
of California from Mr. Leslie when he 
was an instructor there. 


Harwood Ryan and Joseph Woodward 


Coming to New York in 1919 Mr, 
Leslie spent a year with the New York 
Insurance Department as actuary. His 
predecessor was Harwood Ryan, a noted 
actuary of his day, who was much ad- 
mired by insurance men of that period. 
Another figure was Joseph Woodward 
whose personality greatly impressed it- 
self on Mr. Leslie. As is well known, 
Messrs. Ryan nnd Woodward joined 
forces with Richard Fondiller in form- 
ing Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, con- 
sulting actuaries. 

In 1916 Mr. Ryan persuaded Jesse S., 
Phillips, then New York Superintendent 
of Insurance, to include in his report to 
the legislature a proposal that commis- 
sions on compensation risks be graded 
by size of risk. It was a bold move. 
The next year workmen’s compensation 
rates were revised countrywide. The 
prevailing feeling was that World War I 
would cost the companies a lot of money. 
The rate level was not intended to be 
adequate but, to the surprise of many, 
it was found that the companies had 
made a profit on workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Another general revision in rates 
loomed up in 1918. However, three states 
—Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts—decided to revise the rates in- 
dependently. Concern was felt over the 
effect of this step and it was not long 
before stabilizing action was taken. 


Formation of National Council 


Mr. Leslie brought out what happened 
when he told about the origin of the 
National Council on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance. It existed at first in 
name only and its chairman early in 1919 
was the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. Sitting in on his first council 
meeting was an eye-opener to Mr. Leslie 
as he found that several companies 
wanted to set up their own rates. Rest- 
lessness was in the air. As a stabilizing 
move a committee was formed to decide 
the council’s future on which was repre- 
sented S. Bruce Black, now president of 
the Liberty Mutual; Deputy E. H. Dow- 
ney of Pennsylvania; Edward J. Bond, 
Jr., later to become president of Mary- 
land Casualty, and Mr. Leslie. They de- 
cided that the council should be con- 
verted into a non-partisan association 
for rating and collection of statistics, 
both for stock and mutual companies. 

Another significant step was the ap- 
pointment of a committee of nine to 
draft a constitution for the council. This 
was done with dispatch. The companies 
followed the recommendations of this 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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State Farm Mut. Offers 
Broad Auto Med. Cover 


NOW APPROVED IN 29 STATES 


Extended Protection Covers Injuries 
From Any Auto Cause; To Apply as 
Standard Cover on All Policies 


A new broad form of automobile med- 
ical lap sosengg coverage is announced by 
State Farm Mutual Automobile, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. It extends medical expense 
protection to the insured and members 
of his household for injuries in any auto- 
mobile accident, whether sustained as a 
pedestrian, a car occupant, driver, or 
otherwise. 

Essentials of the new State Farm 
coverage include: (1) Auto accident 
medical expense protection for members 
of the insured’s household wherever 
they may be—as pedestrians or motor- 
ists, in public conveyances or elsewhere; 
(2) Definition of “automobile” extended 
to cover practically all types of land ve- 
hicles, from motor scooters to trailer 
trucks; (3) Immediate extension of the 
new. coverage to all present auto medi- 
cal payments policyholders; (4) Cost of 
the extra protection to be only an 
additional 25% of the present State 
Farm medical payments rate, amounting 
to only fifty cents additional each six 
months for most State Farm members on 
policies with standard $500 limits. En- 
dorsements will be attached to new poli- 
cies and mailed to present policyhold- 
ers with their next semiannual pre- 
mium notice; (5) All benefits of the 
present basic medical payments cover- 
age are continued. 

Filings as required by law have been 
made by State Farm Mutual in each 
of the 40 states in which it operates, 
and in the District of Columbia. In 
addition to the basic $500 limit, filings 
for $1,000 and $2,000 limits are also be- 
ing made, each at 25% increase over 
present rates used for these amounts. 
Up to November 20 the filings had 
been approved in 29 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

While the new coverage is also being 
offered by other leading companies, 
State Farm has acted independently in 
making the extra protection “standard 
equipment,” rather than selling it as 
an optional coverage on top of the 
present basic form. The reasons for this 
approach were economy and simplicity, 
according to H. E. Curry, vice presi- 
dent and actuary. The action also has 
the advantage to State Farm’s member- 
ship of bringing the greatest possible 
number of policyholders under the pro- 
tection of this provision without delay. 

“State Farm now has in force more 
than two and quarter million policies 
with medical payments,” Mr. Curry said. 
“The expense of handling this new 
benefit as a separate coverage would 





Vital Role of Actuary 


(Continued from Page 29) 


tention to a broad perspective in our 
daily endeavors, so that the accumulated 
evidence of our work may in the long 
run unmask this voodooistic bugaboo.” 

_ In discussing the final point, clarity 
in communication, Mr. Carlson stated 
that the insurance industry suffers at 
the present time by reason of “incom- 
plete success in communicating to the 
public, in a manner that the public un- 
derstands, our point of view, our ob- 
jectives, our explanation of w hy we take 
certain action and refrain from certain 
other action.” He concluded that there 
is no aspect of our profession more 
important at the present time than our 
intelligent fulfillment of our role in the 
field of public relations. 


Howard Diers Talks on 


Successful Sales Letters 


Harold Diers, A. & H. general agent 
of the Loyalty Group companies in Chi- 
cago, was the guest speaker at the 
monthly luncheon meeting November 
17 of the Chicago Accident & Health 
Association, attended by 100. Intro- 
duced by Irving G. Wessman, secre- 
tary of the Loyalty Group in its western 
department, Mr. Diers talked on “Do’s” 
and Don’ts of a Successful Sales Letter 
or How to Make a Sales Letter Make 
Money.” 

In pointing to the mistakes usually 
made in writing sales letters, Mr. Diers 
gave many examples of how these errors 
can be overcome, thus producing a let- 
ter that will bring in the signed appli- 
cation. He compared the carefully 
planned letter to the experienced fish- 
erman who knows how to lay his line 
and, as a result, catches the big ones. 

Mr. Diers favors being unconventional 
in sales letter writing, and said: “Why 
not put your letterhead at the bottom 
of the letter and use the valuable space 
taken up by the salutation as a sales 
factor ?” 

The meeting was presided over by 
Robert E. Keeley, president of the Chi- 
cago association who is general agent 
of the Monarch Life. Program was ar- 
ranged by Charles E. Woodward, Loy- 
alty Group, program chairman. 





have required a rate of about $1.50 every 
six months. It did not seem to us that 
the paper work, handling costs and 
bookkeeping that would be involved in 
merchandising this coverage to two and 
a quarter million people could be justi- 
fied for a premium of this small size. 


A. & H. ADVISORY EXAM BOARD 


Reelects J. F. Follmann, Chairman, John 
F. Lydon, Vice Chairman, and Eliza- 
beth Slawsky, Secretary 


At a recent meeting of the Advisory 
3oard of Accident & Health Insurance 
Examinations—New York State, J. F. 
Follmann, Jr., general manager of the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, was reelected chairman of the 
board. John F. Lydon, Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee, was reelected vice chair- 
man, and Mrs. Elizabeth Slawsky, New 
York State Insurance Department, was 
reelected secretary of the board. 

The Advisory Board meets twice each 
year to consult with the Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York State and his 
representatives, on matters surrounding 
the examinations given for prospective 
accident and health agents. 

Attending the meeting in addition to 
the reelected officers were: Walter 
Brooks—Deputy Superintendent ; Francis 
T. Curran, Commercial of Newark; John 
C. Greeno, Armstrong, Roth, Cady, Inc., 
3uffalo; Arthur B. McGuire, McGuire & 
Co., Inc., Syracuse; Morton-Sellner, the 
Travelers; Harold J. Shackelton, Con- 
necticut General Life; Earl R. Trang- 
mar, Metropolitan Life; Peter E. Tum- 
blety, Empire State Mutual Life. 


CANADIAN WITH W.H.O. 
Dr. Oliver Leroux, 
of health insurance studies, Department 
of National Health and Welf: are of 
Canada, has been given two years’ leave 
of absence to act as area supervisor for 
India in the World Health Organization 
with headquarters in New Delhi. 


Paul F. Jones Dead 


Paul F. Jones, president of the Na- 
tional Casualty, died Monday, November 
23. A former Director of Insurance of 
Illinois, he joined the National in 1950. 
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H. & A. Conference Survey 
On Anesthesiologists Fees 


Prevailing practice with most mem- 
ber companies of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference responding to 
a survey on payments to doctor- 
anesthesiologists shows benefits usually 
come out of any balance left in the 
amount payable for hospital extras. 

The study was prompted by circulation 
to member .companies of a pamphlet 
from the American Society of Anesthesi- 
ologists calling for greater public recog 
nition of services performed and fees 
requested by this medical specialty. 

Out of 52 companies answering the 
inquiry, 38 said they followed the 
hospital- extra procedure exclusively. 
Nine others said they had or will have 
a few surgical policies that make this 
allowance. Only one company reported 
paying strictly from the surgical sched- 
ule. This tendency, however, is appar- 
ently greater among group-writing com- 
panies than with individual-writers. 


Leslie Reminiscent 


(Continued from Page 32) 


committee and by the fall of 1919 the 
council was formally launched. The com- 
panies agreed that compensation rates 
should be fair and equitable, and that 
in order for them to be fair “they 
should be subject to regulation by the 
New York Insurance Department. ‘ 

Mr. Leslie’s observation at this point 
was “you would not hear of that now 
unless under some sort of duress like 
the Congressional situation today.” 


Named Council’s General Manager 


Returning to San Francisco in 1920, 
Mr. Leslie spent three years there as a 
consulting actuary. However, he was 
called back to New York by the National 
Council in 1923 to be named its general 
manager. One of his first moves was to 
visit around the country so as to per- 
suade the independent bureaus that they 
should become branches of the council 
Another problem that arose was the se- 
lection of a Commissioners’ representa- 
tive for the staff of the council whose 
responsibility would be to look after 
NAIC interests and to cast the deciding 
vote in case of stock-mutual tie votes 
on any matter. 

Clarence W. Hobbs, former Massachu- 
setts Commissioner, was picked for the 
post by an NAIC subcommittee and in 
speaking of him Mr. Leslie said: “Clar- 
ence was a man of brilliance, a poet and 
a keen student of insurance.” 


Hobbs Broke Tie Vote on Expense 


Constants 


In referring to Mr. Hobbs the speaker 
was reminded of the famous tie vote on 
the expense constant which he resolved 
in favor of the stock companies in the 
The mutual carriers were furi- 
ous and let Mr. Hobbs know of their 
feelings. For some time they fought the 
expense constant. However, Mr. Hobbs 
carried on imperturbably. His reports to 
NAIC midyear and annual meetings were 
classics of insurance technical informa- 
tion, and whenever a meeting got dull 
Mr. Hobbs could be counted on to en- 
liven it by a poem dashed off to fit the 
occasion. 

H. P. Janish, then general manager 
of the American Mutual Alliance, led the 
mutual’s fight against the expense con- 
stant and Mr. Leslie referred to him as 
a resourceful opponent. 

3efore closing his reminiscent talk he 
paid his respects to W. W. Greene, 
toastmaster of the ee who in 1917 
was first manager of the Compensation 
Rating & Inspection Bureau of New Jer- 
sey and later actuary in the National 
Council. Recognition was also given to 
Sidney D. Pinney, brilliant actuary of 
the Travelers, now retired, who is a past 
president of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. 


council. 
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Lists Three Basic Tools 
Of Aid to Ins. Managers 


WEGMAN SPEAKS. AT CHICAGO 


Armstrong Cork panes Tells AMA 
of Need for Corporate Policy, Clear- 
cut Authority and Ins. Knowledge 

Edward M. Wegman, manager of the 
insurance and real estate department of 
Armstrong Cork, Lancaster, Pa. re- 
cently addressed the insurance confer- 
ence of the American Management As- 
sociation being held at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago. Stating that while the pro- 
tection of company assets is the heart 
of the insurance managers job, Mr. Weg- 
man said that there is much more to the 
insure ince function, which is defined as 

that part of management effort which 
is devoted to all aspects of the acciden- 
ne tyne of risk as distinguished from 

he business type of risk.” 

The insurance manager buys for his 
company not only insurance protection 
ter also engineering, inspection, and le- 

gal services through which he can make 
elie contributions in the field of 
loss prevention. And, by the way in 
which he handles claims, he can have a 
strong influence on company public re- 
lations. “We insurance managers,” Mr. 
Weeman said, “cannot hope to reach 
anywhere near the same number of per- 
sons as do advertising, public relations, 
and personnel programs, but when we 
do reach them, it is at a crucial time— 
when the ‘chips are down.’ 

Insurance management has a twofold 
according to Mr. Wegman: 
ereatest contribution to 
and to build “charac- 
“ood cor- 





objective, 
To make the 
company earnings 
ter’ for the company as a 
porate citizen.” To attain these objec- 
tives, Mr. Wegman suggested three pri- 
mary tools: A corporate insurance pol- 
icv, clearcut delegation of responsibility 
and authority, and a thorough knowledge 
of the insurance business and of com- 
pany operations. 
Importance of Policy for Buyers 

Few insurance managers operate un- 
der an integrated formal corporate in- 
surance policy, Mr. Wegman said; in 
many companies insurance policy “is 
like Topsy—it just growed, with tradition 
playing an important part.” He urged 
the members of his audience to begin 
developing formal policies that will give 
them frameworks within which to oper- 
ate and guides to use in making day-to- 
day decisions. A formal policy, he said, 
also can be of help in assuring the defi- 
nite responsibility and commensurate 
authority any administrator needs if he 
is to give his company top performance 

Although brokers and insurance com- 
pany representatives can furnish excel- 
lent help and counseling on many insur- 
ance problems, it is the insurance man- 
ager who must apply insurance knowl- 
edge to the various ramifications of the 
business, Mr. Wegman pointed out. 
Therefore “there is a very definite rela- 
toonship between the manner in which 
he performs his job and the knowledge 
which he has of the insurance business 
and the operations of his own company.” 

To set up an insurance program, Mr. 
Wegman advised, first determine the 
hazards to which the operation is sub- 
ject and the extent to which those 
hazards could cause financial loss. “Our 
job, as I see it, is always to find our- 
selves in that happy state of being 
neither over-insured nor under-insured.” 
Then fit the insurance program to those 
requirements with the help of the broker, 
the carrier, and other company depart- 
ments. 

In administering the insurance pro- 
gram he said, the insurance manager and 
the broker have separate and distinct 
responsibilities. A good broker can be 
“the insurance manager’s right arm,” 
but not without “a conscientious effort 
on the part of the insurance manager; 
it is a two-way street.” 





Selection of Carrier 
Selection of the carrier, even if dele- 
gated to the broker, remains wh insur- 
ance manager’s responsibility, Mr. Weg- 


“Tf the choice should 
be an unfortunate one, management will 
hold the insurance manager accountable 


man cautioned. 


and not the insurance broker.” As the 
principal contact with the carrier, the 
insurance manager is the one to build 
a good reputation for his company in 
an industry which “in one respect has 
the characteristics of a small town—it 
doesn’t take long for a reputation to be- 
come pretty common knowledge.” A 
good reputation has ‘the practical ad- 
vantages to the insured of enhancing 
his stature as a moral risk, helping 
him place marginal lines, and giving him 

head start in building sound business 


relations with new insurance carriers. 
Mr. Wegman stressed the importance 
of continuity in the insurance manager- 
carrier relationship. A certain length of 
time is necessary before any carrier can 
learn the peculiarities of the company’s 
risks. And * ‘we cannot expect an insur- 
ance carrier to devote his best efforts 
to servicing our risk if he feels that 
he will lose the account next year.’ 
Having made a selection, the insurance 
manager must be prepared to pay the 
carrier sufficient premium to cover nor- 
mal losses, the cost of their service ad- 
ministration, and a_ reasonable profit. 
In loss adjustment he should not “be a 
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* U.S.;NEWS AND 
WORLD REPORT 


* AMERICAN CITY 


* ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


* PUBLIC WORKS 


to inform your prospective clients about 
NATIONAL SURETY’S 
Inland Marine Insurance. 


Anything that is moved from one place to another—on land, 
by sea, in the air—is exposed to the same hazards to 
which stationary objects are exposed plus the dangers 
inherent in transportation. “Dry” marine is the fastest 
growing field in insurance today. Get in touch with your 
clients—practically every one of them is a prospect—then 
protect their interests further by placing the coverage with 
NATIONAL SURETY MARINE INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, one of America’s foremost inland marine insurance 


corporations. 
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INSURANCE CORPORATION, 4 Albany St., New York 








sharpie,” but should seek reimubrsement 
for the actual loss—no more, no less. “Tf 
we are to build sound long-term relation- 
ships with our insurance carriers, they 
must be on a judgment basis, Mr. Weg- 
respect.” 

To control premiums, the insurance 
manager must control losses. An effec- 
tive safety program, according to Mr, 
Wegman, also can help to eliminate the 
costs of intangible losses. “If I were to 
make a very conservative guess, I would 
say that on the average they are at least 
equal to the direct losses.” 

Muc h of top management’s evaluation 
of insurance management performance 
must be on a judgment basis, Mr. Weg- 
man pointed out. At stated intervals, he 
suggested, the company’s internal audi- 
tors might check the risks covered and 
the amounts of insurance against the es- 
tablished policy; this “at least can give 
mané igement an assurance that coverage 
does exist.” Both the job being done 
and its cost should be checked, he said, 
Total premiums, sometimes expressed as 
a percentage of annual sales, may be 
compared with the same totals for pre- 
ious years. And premiums can be com- 
nared with losses. 


Central Surety Reports on 
Progress for Nine Months 


Central Surety & Insurance Corp. of 
Kansas City reports net premiums writ- 
ten of $8,792,652 for the first nine months 
of 1953. Net income for this period was 
$477,296 before Federal income taxes and 
$315,589 after taxes. 

As of September 30 the company 
showed total admitted assets of $20,- 
054,366 of which $15,463,896 was in bonds 
and $1,285,756 in stocks. Total reserves 
amounted to $14,153,749. Capital stood at 
$2,000,000, surplus at $3,900,617, making 
a surplus to policyholders of $5,900,617. 
This compares with $5,790,742 as of last 
December 31. 

Directors of the company at. their 
quarterly meeting November 4 voted a 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share 
to stockholders, payable November 16 
to stock of record November 5. 

Frank McGee of Thomas McGee and 
Sons, Kansas City, was elected a director 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of bis father, Thomas McGee. 


NBCU Classification Plan 
In Neb., W. Va., and Ohio 


William Leslie, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers has announced that the bureau's 
plan for classifying private passenger 
cars for automobile liability insurance 
rotaes went into effect on November 
16 in the states of Nebraska, West 
Virginia and Ohio. 

Although there was no change in the 
basic rate for West Virginia and Ohio, 
the bureau estimates that at least 50% 
of owners of private passenger cars in- 
sured by National Bureau companies 
will save on insurance costs as a result 
of the new classification plan. Nebraska 
will have new rates which result from 
revising the old rates upward because 
of unfavorable experience due to the 
increasing cost of claims. From 1950 
to 1952, the average cost of claims in- 
creased 33% for property damage and 
11% for bodily injury. 


CALIFORNIA SURETYMEN ELECT 

The Surety Underwriters Association 
of Southern California has elected these 
officers: President, A. H. Brumet, Amer- 
ican-Associated Companies; vice presi- 
dent, E. S. Cunningham, Standard Acci- 
dent; secretary-treasurer, H. J. Pottin- 
ger, Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New 
York; executive committee members—A. 
H. Brumet, chairman; P. J. Gauthier, 
ae Casualty; E. S. Cunning- 
- im; D. Jensen, Fidelity & Deposit 
“o. of gt pet re Lloyd H. Johnson, Na- 
tel 11 Automobile & Casualty Co.; Wal- 
ter Whitford, Hartford Accident ’& In- 
demnity Co.; Harold C. Gillespie, U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
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THE AIR FORCE’S 
F-100 SUPER SABRE 


SPEED: Top secret—but known to be 


supersonic and fast enough to boost the 
world’s speed record to 754.98 m.p.h. 
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: Two Ways To “Get There” Fast... 


Inthe lnsuranoe Busincss 


FETNA’S HOME OFFICE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY 
SALES COURSE 


SPEED: No secret. Graduates report 
that just five weeks at the Sales Course 


advances success by three to five years. 
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in- If you are interested—for yourself or for a member of your agency — 
in the intensely practical training available at the Aitna’s Home Office Casualty 
a and Surety Sales Course, write for full details or contact 


er the nearest field office of the— | 
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et FEtna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


ra The £tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
ng- LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
sit Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
as Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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DO YOU CARRY HORSESHOES IN YOUR BRIEFCASE? 








You really should if you're not telling your clients about Travelers Accident 
and Sickness insurance. They’ll need something to give them luck in avoid- 
ing accidents since they certainly won't be protected against the high cost 
of paying for them. 

But it’s a better idea to fill your briefcase with applications for The Trav- 
elers Accident and Sickness insurance. Tell your clients how this low cost 
coverage can provide them with weekly indemnity against disability from 
injury or illness. And for you—it’s better business than horseshoes. 

Just contact the nearest Travelers Branch Office Manager. He'll give you full 
information on Travelers broad, up-to-date Accident and Sickness contracts 


and a selection of hard-hitting sales aids and leaflets. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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